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How many pupils can one seoahanin manage 
—that is, and do what ought to be done for 
the pupils? In Springfield, Mo., 1,037 are in 
the care of eleven teachers—83 to a teacher. 
This is fully twice as many as those teachers 
can do justice to. 


A VERY important work will soon be issued 
by the publishers of this paper—the “‘His- 
tory of the New York State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation.” The author is H. C. Kirk, princi- 
pal of the Union School at Phelps, N. Y. 
Portraits of the presidents will be found, and 
a vast number of personal notes. The N. Y. 
Association was the first formed in the 
United States, and it has done a good work. 








A SUBSCRIBER writes: ‘‘The Normal Insti- 
tutes should be permanent, conveniently 
located, have a conductor and one (two 
would be better) paid assistant, A regular 
eourse of study covering at least three 
years. A diploma should mark its satisfactory 
completion; it should continue four weeks ; 
teachers be compelled to attend till they 
obtain a certificate on the course, unless 
they hold normal school diplomas, and they 
should be considered preparatory to the nor- 
mal schools.” Let these just ideas prevail : 
there is the ring of true progress in them. 





Wuart shall the teacher advise his pupils to 
follow as a life-calling ? Here are the prices 
now paid to different kinds of laborers : 

Bricklayers, $4 to $4.50; Brick Masons: 
(fronts) $4 to $5; Carpenters, $2.50 to $3.50; 
Cabinetmakers, $2.25 to $38.50; Finishers, 
$2.00 to $3.50; Foundrymen, $2.10 to $3.50; 
Blacksmiths, $1.60; to $3.50; Laborers $1.75 

+o $2.50; Painters $3 to $2.50; Plasterers, $4; 
Stone Masons, $3 to $4; Stonecutters, $4 to 
$2.50; Tin Roofers, $3 to $3.50; Slaters, 
$3.00 to $3.50. Here are men earning as 
much as many teachers who have been 
graduated from a college. Itis true that 
the work is manual, but that does not render 


it degrading. 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 


School Superintendents are made out of 
all sorts of stuff. Some aremore mechanical 
than any teacher under their direction ; 
they were dried-up teachers made over into 
superintendents. Some have an idea that 
their main business is to review the reports 
of attendance, enter them in a book, make 
out the per cent., hand that to the * Board,” 
draw their salary and go home to sleep the 
sleep of the just. Before our schools can 
advance—for it must be a settled principle 
‘Ithat none but skillful teachers be put into 
this important office—they must occupy that 
place solely because they can teach teach- 
ers more than they now know; they must be 
men who comprehend what these very pres- 
ent times demand as education, and are able 
to so steer the schools, and imbue the teach- 
ers that it shall be attained. 

The superintendent may be gauged by the’ 
interest he feels in the advancement of his 

















[teachers ‘He will atten want to meet thet three 


he will be profoundly anxious that they read, 
yea, more, study education. Mr. Eliot of 
Boston, said: ‘‘ When superintendent I knew 
my only hope of effecting the reform that 
was needed was in awakening the interest 
of the teachers; several hundreds are now 
reading and studying upon subjects relating 
to education.” He will certainly feel solici- 
tous that they read the best educational jour- 
nals to be found, and if he have a decent 
breadth of mind, he will not say, “‘ support 
your state or local paper,” but will give them 
full liberty to read the one they see contains 
the right material, that contains practical 
and helpful ideas. In the nature of things it 
must be that some in this great land areinno 
wise up to this standard and we are sorry 
for it. 
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THREE STE PS. 








There have been tons of essays written at 
education, some aiming to enunciate truth 
in the abstract, and sume aiming at partial 
reforms; but they have rendered more clear 
the lines in which all action must be direct- 
ed. There are three steps before the educa- 
tors of this country: practically education is 
free; practically every one is in favor of 
education; practically the amounts expend- 
ed on education will be larger each year. 
We have entered the Promised Land, what 
shall we do? Shall we settle down to 
drawing salaries? Shall we try and get a 
good position and lay up a little money ? Is 
this what is before the majority of the teach- 
ers? If so, then we fail to comprehend the 
sublime opportunity before us. 

The first step concerns the admission of 
teachers to the profession. Educational 
schools and such only should be the authori- 
ties to examine and license teachers. The 
examination by city and county superinten- 
dents, and by school committees must come 
to an end; for this every teacher should labor 
unremittingly. The normal institute should 
obtain legal powers and give the lowest cer- 
itficates. Normal schools should give their 
graduates life diplomas, and give te such as 
do not finish the course certificates of the 
second and first grades. 

The second step concerns the studies that 
are made the means of educating the child. 
A reform is in progress and much has been 
accomplished, but much, very much remains 
to be done. Technical grammar has, after 
great efforts been taken away from some of 
the little children, the spelling-book has 
been displaced in a few schools. drawing 
has been partially introduced, and manual 
instruction is spoken of in faint whispers, 
but still the past rules the schools with a rod 


of iron. 

The third step concerns the methods of 
teaching to be employed. Here, too, a par- 
tial reform has set in; the ‘‘new methods” 
are spoken of with respect by some, with 
jeers by others, with entire ignorance by 
others, and not at all by 259,000 teachers. 


Let us these great Teforms to-day : 
let us push them forward; let us dropessays 
for awhile and. do gee real work in these 
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For the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 


OBSERVATION AND INQUIRY. 


By Wa. HuntiIneton Trepais¢™ ror rie 

The questions put by Supt. Davis, of West Vay. 
to the pupils of the schools as to the number of 
legs the wasp has and whether the cat has more 
toes on its fore feet than its hind feet; would puzzle 
the members of the teachers’ institute. When the 
writer was a learner in the old red school house 
which stood on one corner of the green of a quite 
hamlet in L County, Ohio, he wa3 never 
asked such questions. Memory fails to recall any 
effort to awaken curiosity or stimutate observation, 
although the surrounding fields and adjacent woods 
afforded excellent opportunities. The teacher never 
called attention ‘to the birds, the mode in which 
they build their nests, the difference hetween 
the leaf of the maple and that of the beech, the 
beautiful flowers never formed the subject of a 
lesson in observation, though they were frequently 
picked with ruthless indifference and placed in. dis- 
ordered piles upon the teacher's desk. All this 
shows the art of education was poorly practiced 
there. 

‘The great step in' modern education is that the 
text-book'is only one of the means of education— 
not all. It is now apparent that leaves and flowers 
furnish means for cultivating the observing powers. 
The plant from the seedling to the ripened fruit 
affords valuable opportunities under the direstion 
of the skillful teacher. So of birds,—their nests 
and their habits,—insects, squirrels and other 
familiar animals, rocks and the various earths 
would provide a variety of subjects sufficient to 
keep awake an ever increasing interest. 

It is however, not possible’ to educate by these 
means unless the teacher be a cnreful observer. 
She must do more than readin books. A. teacher 
once had her school quite interested on the sub- 
ject of birds and their habits. The principal hap- 
pened to step in and of course he put in a question 
now and then. Teacher and pupils were each 
giving results of observations. The teacher had 
never seen a gold-finch; but she had seen a little 
blue-jay building its nest in a stump, and had read 
an account of a man and his ‘son digging with spade 
and shovel, after a ‘bird that digs in the ground, 
“T believe they call it a woodchuck, that’s it.” 
Such a teacher would make a poor leader—and this 
is about all the children need, 
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CONDUCTORS OF NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


As there is inquiry for teachers to act as con- 
ductors at Normal Institutes we publish a list. 
Some of these have had much experience, others 
less. . It will be in this matter as in schools; 
some will be fitted for one place that are not for 
another. For a large institute lasting four or six 
weeks a man of vigorous héalth, ready voice and 
great enthusiasm is needed. Of course these is but a 
part of those who are fitted to enter on such work. 
The'terms are usually from $50 to $100 per week, 
and two instructors are needed for an institute. 

Prof. John Ogden, Fayette, Ohio. 

H. Warren Fishel, Shippensburg, Pa, 

Howard F. Willcox, East Chatham, N. Y. 

Granville Barnum, Cold Spring, N. Y. 

Prof, John Dunlap, 5 Dey 8t.; N. Y. City. 

Ira H. Lawton, Stillwater, N. Y. 

Jared Barhite, Kingston. N. Y. 

Prof. Zalmon Richards, 1301 Corcoran St., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Prof. George R. Burton, 555 Howard Ave., New 
Haven, Conn. 

Prof. Henry Houck, Harrisburg, Pa. 

H, 8. Jones, Erie, Pa, ‘ 

C. W. Wasson, Friendship, N. Y. 

Isaac H. Stout, Farmer Village, N. Y. 

L J. Whitney, Chairmont, N, Y. 

8: D. Barnes, Hawley, Pa. 

Miss Imogene Pierce, 605 N, Clark St., Chicago. 

A. G. Woodward, Paris, Ky. Re 

W. S. Hue-lander, Mansfield, Pa,’ 

Alice J. Sanborn, Hebron, Ind. 

N. O. Wilhelm, Franklin, Pa. 
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E. McLaughlin, Edwards Mills, Wis. 
v7 Seley, Lansingburg, N. Y. 
A. R. Barnson, Douglas, /— 
) EM, Hupp, 8. Englewood, Til 
and Mrs. H. A. Ford, 631 Cass Avé., ‘Detroit, 
Mich. 
W. B. Dimon, Crown Point, Ind. 
Geo. A. Littlefield, Newport, R. L 
J. H. Major, Port Carbon, Pa. 
W. G. Nowell, 128 Church St., N. Y. City. 
Eugene Bouton, Albany, N. Y. 
B. L. D’Ooge, Cold Water, N. Y. 
H, F. Dirk, Johnstown, Pa. 
Julia A. Willard, 210 Exchange St., 
Conn. 
C. Keller, East Worcester, N. Y. 
Prof. John Kennedy, care this office. 
Prof. L. P. Lantry, Manlius, N. Y. 
Prof. E. V. DeGraff, Paterson, New Jersey. 
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TO WHAT END SHALL WE EDUCATE? 


Prof. E. L. Youmans, in the May Popular Science 
Monthly, gives a concise answer to this question 
as follows :—*“ Mr. Sill puts his educational theory 
in the following nutshell, which. as will be seen 
finds no room for nature. He says: ‘The truth is, 
there is a permanent aspiration in man for spiritual 
enlargement, for higher and richer planes of intel- 
lectual being. This aspiration has in every age 
reached out, no doubt more or less blindly, after 
whatever was greatest and best in preceding human 
attainment. Latin and Greek have been studied, 
not alone, as our author almost seems to suppose. 
as words and for words’ sake, but for the vital con- 
tact they give with the living men who thought in 
Latin and Greek.’ 

“Now, granting this permanent bunger for 
spiritual element, the question still remains how 
that hunger is to be best appeased. Mr. Sill says by 
‘vhe accumulation of man’s thought and feeling 
concerning human life and affairs.’ But what ‘ac- 
cumulation ? Why, the literary treasures of Greek 
and Latin, of course. The yearnings of human 
nature after intellectual illumination are to be 
met, not from the magnificent treasures of truth 
which are now the grandest possession of hu- 
manity, but by the undeveloped thought of two 
thousand years ago, and by bringing the minds 
of our youth ‘into vital contact with ,the living 
men who thought in Latin and Greek.’ The ab- 
surdity is self-evident. Men’s aspirations ere not 
to be thus satisfied. The thought concerning’ hu- 
man life and affairs which we require for mental 
cultivation is modern thought—the knowledge 
which bears upon the emergen-ies to be encounter- 
ed, Only by the light of the most advanced seience 
can affairs in these times be intelligently dealt 
with. Our age is full of living questions which 
can be resolved by modern methous., To go back 
thousands of years after the intellectual help we 
need is simply to shirk the responsibilities of the 
present age.” 


> 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF WOMAN. 


By Rev. 8. D. Burcwarp, N.Y. City: 
(President of Rutgers College.) 

This subject is, at the present time, justly claim- 
ing the attention both of the pulpit and the pres:, 
The Rev. Dr. Dix has wielded his pen inits favor, 
though his views have not received the approval of 
those most earnest in the advocacy of women’s 
rights. However diverse the views expressed, the 
subject is confessedly important. There can be no 
doubt that woman has the capabilities of receiving 
an education as varied, as thorough, as classic as 
that of man. Her sphere may be different; her 
nature is different; her organization—physical and 
mental are different; she has differently moulded 
sensibilities. We would not therefore advocate 
the identity of spheres. Her mission. is 
yet broad engugh to meet, fod | he tisfy her Tottiest | education 
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_| teacher of youth even an expert in the healing art, 


and for this, her high mission, she should be thor- 
oughly and properly educated. Perhaps no coun- 
try is in advance of our own in ample facilities for 
this work. We-have the,best schools and 
colleges with extensive libraries, apparatus, cultur. 
ed and competent.teachers, all adapted and design 
ed to devalope her powers\and ‘prepare her for her 
exalted and appropriate sphere of usefulness. We 
cannot therefore sympathize in the censures cast 
upon our neighbor, the Rev. Dr. Dix, because he is 
not disposed to favor co-education and admit 
females to all the privileges and immunities of Co- 
lumbia College. 

This institution has a wide reputation, a large en- 
dowment, an able faculty, but the young ladies of 
our land will not suffer in point of scholarship or 
varied learning, if denied its privileges. And we 
are not so impressed with the superior advantages 
of the commingling of the sexes in college life and 


’ | classic study, as to justify the accusation so freely 


made, that Dr. Dix is an ‘‘ ecclesiastical and intel- 
lectual fossil, and should have lived in the dark 

He knows full well that young ladies may be 
thoroughly and classically educated outside the 
walls of Columbia ; that, Rutgers Female College 
of this city, has an honored history, and -is as clas- 


*|sic and thorough in its curriculum of ‘study as 


almost any college in the land; that itis a charter- 
ed institution with power to confer all literary and 
honorary degrees, and’ may ‘hold on its brilliant 
way, side by side with Columbia, a peer, though 
not a rival, kindred in the belief that the sexes 
may be more fully prepared for their several and 


respective missions without the diverting influen- 
ces necessarily attendant upon co-education. 
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NORMAL INSTITUTES. 


It is gradually becoming apparent that the as- 
semblages of teachers known. under the various 
names of associations, conventions and institutes 
are to be a powerful means of advancing education. 
Tho e who have labored to lay the foundations of 
education have been thwarted by the ignorance of 
teachers and they early saw the need of gathering 
them for ‘instruction; for whatever education 
may have been yesterday it is something better 
and broader to day, and hence there are new topics 
for discussion, or if’ there is ‘an extension of 
thought on’topics already considered. One of the 
most eminent educators in America, superintend 
ing the schools of a city, says ‘I am often astonish- 
ed at the new aspects of education, and am angry 
with myselfthat_I wasnot pursuing these lines of 
thought in my early “teaching; I might have done 
it. ” 

In afew years it will be safe to say that there 
will nht be a county im) the United, States in which 
the teachers do not meet for the purpose of improve- 
ment. In some counties there are already power 
ful organizations that have existed for many years : 
in others, the teachers are very loosely bound 
together. In. those counties where the teachers are 
well organized the work of increasing their power 
and skill is yery easily accomplished. 

The gathering for imstruction at least aanually, 
is an indication that eventually teaching is to be 
come an art and education a science; it is the hope- 
ful feature of the age. These gatherings are either 
for (1) a short term—generally one week or for (2) 
a. long term, generally ‘our weeks. The first is 
called an institute, simply, the second a normal 
institute, In the first, the conductors will give in- 
struction mainly in methods of teaching and 
So aT ‘they will state the principles of 
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Minnesota, Wisconsin, and several other states. | 


In the second the conductor can consider himself 
at the head of a normal school composed of the 
teachers of the county.’ He organizes them into 
two or more divisions ; lessons are assigned in text- 
books, and in some work on the principles and 
practice of education; a regular programme is 
made out and a work more or less thorough and 
valuable is done, depending on the ability of the 
conductor. 

The distinction between these two classes of in- 
stitutes is widening every year. The normal insti- 
tute is a normal school ona reduced scale, but its 
ends and aims are the same as the normal school. 
The normal school can supply but a limited number ; 
of the teachers that. are needed in New York State, 
about one in thirty ; the other twenty-nine must be 
prepared for teaching by appropriate means. The 
graduates of the normal schools get life diplomas, 
the graduates of the normal institute school should 
get third and second grade certifiicates. Those who 
have the next to the highest class in the normal 
schools should have first-graie certificates. 

1. Those who enter the normal school should be 
examined; they should be familiar with the gram- 
mar school studies—the ones they will be required 
to teach—as a basis. 

2. The members should be duly enrolled and the 
roll called at each session. Every absentee should 
be called to an account. 

8. There should be a regular programme; music, 
rests, calisthenic exercises, ete. should be provided 
for. 

4. All should have note books; the lectures 
should be written out in them and these books 
should be critically examined as to penmanship, 
ete. 

5. The main business of the institute is to teach 
the art and science of education. Everything must 
tend to this. Miscellaneous business, lectures by 
clergymen, lawyers, etc. must be shutout. Think 
what a medical school would do for medical stud- 
ents and work in a similar manner. 

6. A class should be brought in at each session 
and arranged on a platform and taught in the 
presence of the institute by a skillful teacher. 
Notes should be taken and when the class is with- 
drawn the conductor should question and deduce 
principles—this must be the great feature of the in- 
stitute. 

7. At the end of the course an examination should 
be held. A board of managers or trustees compos- 
ed of the life diploma holders resident in the coun- 
ty might assist, and on their recommendation the 
county superintendent givea third-grade certificate 
to the inexperienced ‘teachers. 

The Minn. course of study for one week insti- 
tute is subjoined. 

MIND AND THE SCIENCE OF MHTHOD. 

I. ‘TheCh ld. t 
(1) Regarded as a physical being. 

(2) Regarded as an intellectual being. 
(3) Regarded as a moral being. 

II. Order of the development of the child’s intel- 

lectual powers. 

III. Special consideration of— 

(1) The Imagination. 

(2) The Memory. 

(8) The Reason. 

(4) The Will 

(5) The dominant faculties employed in 
the various branches of study. 

IV. Methods of teaching conditioned by the laws 
of mind and the nature of the subject 
taught. 

Time 200 minutes. 
SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

I. The Teacher. 

II. School Organization. 

III. School Management and Government. 

IV. Care of school house and grounds. 

V. School Law. 

Time 200 minutes. » 
ARITHMETIC. 


. L. , Percentage. 
ne) Its relation to the decimal notation, 
_@ The Fundamental Cases in Percentage. 











I Applications of Percentage. 
(1) Those in which time is not an element. 
(2) Those in which time is an element. 
III. Compound Notation. 
(1) Compared with the decimal notation. 
(2) The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures. 
(83) Methods of teaching the tables object- 
ively. 
IV. Mensuration. 
Time, 160 minutes. 
GEOGRAPHY. 
I. Globe Geography. 


II. The proper order of study in map geography. 
III. Physical Geography. 

(1) Crust of the earth. 

(2) Configuration of the continents—Dis- 


tribution of the land. 
(3) Waters of the earth—Distribution and 
movements. 
(4) The atmosphere. 
(5) Climate. 
LANGUAGE. 

I. Preliminary discussion, showing how the pupil 
obtains his language and how the teacher 
is to aid him. 

Illustrative lessons showing how to implant 

ideas in the mind of the child and how the 
child is to express those ideas in words. 
(1) Oral lessons, such as object lessons, 
stories, biography, history, pictures, scenes 
in nature,experiments in natural science, etc. 
(2) Lessons in which the child obtains his 
own ideas in reading, observation and ex- 
periment. 

Sentential analysis. How and when to begin 
it. Use of capitals and simple rules of 
punctuation. 

IV. So much in Etymology as may be needed to ex- 
plain the offices and relations of the parts 
of speech and afford a convenient set of 
terms in the analysis of sentences. 

In case the needs of a particular institute de- 
mand it some attention may be given to technical 
grammar—especially the etymology of the verb. 

Time, 140 minutes. 

READING. 

I. Methods of teaching Primary and First Reader 
grades, with illustrative lessons. The in- 
stitute instructors will discuss the variour 
methods and point out the errors in con- 
ducting recitations. 

Il. A good method outlined with illustrated les 
sons from First and Second Readers, with 
special attention given to teaching pupils 
how to acquire a vocabulary, the use of ac- 
cent, emphasis, and the necessity of group- 
ing words together for sense reading. 

III. Illustrated lessons in the Second, Third and 
Fourth Reader grades. 

IV. The use of the Dictionary in the preparation of 


II. 


ITI. 


lessons. 
V. The proper use of the vocal organs with a view 
to distinct articulation. In connection with 


this subject the instructors will give a 
thorough drill in the sounds of ‘he letters 
and the use of diacritical marks. 
VI. Supplementary reading—lIts necessity and im- 
portance, 
Nore.—Special attention will be given to the 
last four topics mentioned. 
Time, 160 minutes. 
HYGIENE. 
I. Food—Why we eat—what we eat. 
Il. Clothing. 
IIL. Cleanliness—bathing. 
IV. Ventilation—Houses—school houses. 
V. Exercise and recreation—Hours and methods 
of study—play and rest. 


VL Care of the eyes—Diseases of the eye incident}. . 


to school life. 

Time, 120 minutes. 
In the consideration of this subject, prominence 
ee ert to the duties of teachers regarding 


the general health of their pupils. 
GENERAL LESSONS. 


natural philosophy, and will be illustrated by ex- 
periments. 

Lessons will be selected with reference to their 
reproduction in the schools, and will indicate what 
may be done without costly apparatus. 

Time, 120 minutes. 
BOOK-KEEPING. 


I. What it is. 

Il. Who should understand it. 

Ill. Underlying principles. 

IV. Books needed. 
(1) By mechanics, students, teachers, etc. 
(2) By merchants, etc. 

V. To fix instruction given, a short set may be 


written up by double entry. 


EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE. 
I. The importance of owning and reading Profes- 
sional Books and Papers. 
How teachers may supply themselves with 
books and papers. 
III. Teachers’ Libraries. 
Time, 60 minutes. 
Atention will be given to this early in the week, 
that the teachers may have the time and opportu- 
nity to fully discuss the subject among themselves. 
CLASS EXERCISES. 
In addition to the above, classes should be skill- 
fully taught before the institute at each session. 
Followed by clear statements and ample ques- 


IL. 


tioning. 
PROGRAM. 
9 9.05 Calling the roll. 
9.05 9.20 Opening exercises 
9.20 9.50 Mental Science. 
9.50 9.55 Rest, singing, etc. 
9.55 10.25 Arithmetic. 
10.25 10.30 Rest, singing, etc. 
10.30 10.50 Illustration teaching 
10.50 10.55 Rest. 
10.55 11.25 Questions on class exercises. 
11.25 11.30 Rest. 
11.30 12.00 Geography. 
12.00 1.30 Intermission 
1.30 1.35 Roll call. 
1.35 145 Singing, etc. 
1.45 2.15 History. 
2.15 3.45 Language. 
3.45 4.00. Rest. 
400 4.20 Dlustrative Teaching. 
4.20 4.40 Questions on above. 
440 4.45. Dismission. 


The subjects of School management, Reading, 
Hygeine, Book-keeping, will come up on alternate 
days. There should be plenty of blackboards, 
Caayons, etc., and one text-book on teaching should 
be used at least: it should be well discussed. 


—EEEE 





‘THE education which leaves the hand undex- 
trous and the arm puny is not culture but de- 
generacy. Let us not forget that the men who 
have made America have all been educated by 
head and by hand. Washington used four trades, 
three of which he knew thoroughly ; Jefferson knew 
three or four trades; Franklin, besides being an 
excellent printer, was good at several other trades. 
The hand—the wonderful human hand—must in 
time resume its place in education.”— PARTON. 


++ — 





Houtmes.—Oliver Wendell Holmes, the distin- 
guished author, has been for over forty years a 
professor of anatomy in Harvard University, but 
has just retired from his labors. The step was 
taken advantage of by the physicians of New York 
city last Thursday evening to give him 4 grand 
dinner. More than two hundred guests were pres- 
ent to welcome Dr. Holmes and he, at the close of 
the banquet, read an original poem of great beanty 
and pathos. His best known writing is the 
‘“* Autocrat of the Breakfast Table.” 





Quarantine. —The word is derived from varivus 
languages and signifies ‘‘ forty days.” Inspected 
ships were once required to remain in quarantine 
for forty days. As used by the old English law- 
yers, the word meant the forty days wich a 
widow was allowed by law to livein the homest ud 
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‘eager youth,” and exciting their curiosity by say- 
ing I would write more about him to-morrow. 
Those who were able to write would copy it. The 


OCCUPATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN JN|\next morning these lines would be erased and 


SCHOOL. 





By ANNA JOHNSON. 

Outlines of a variety of objects, as, chairs, stools, 
tables, tools, leaves, flowers, letters, numbers, and 
animals may be drawn on cards or card-board, 
These may be pricked with large pins by the chil- 
dren, at short distances apart; then they may be 
sewed back-stich with colored crewels or worsted. 

They may at first begin with simple marks, then 
crosses, and very gradually take more difficult 


Where the class is very large a portion only 
may work at a time, a monitor may be appointed 
to thread needles, if necessary, and attend to the 
work. Coarse card-board may also be used, and 
the patterns marked with pencil. When the older 
scholars are capable, they may be allowed to draw 
the patterns, thus saving the teacher much trouble. 
It is well to teach the children to make the alphabet 
in cross stitch, as the knowledge may be utilized in 
marking clothing. 

As the cards are finished they may be laid aside, 
and occasionally be distributed to the class, to be 
used as language or object lessons. 
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QUESTIONING. 
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By ALIce M. PECKHAM. 

The modes of questioning used by different teach- 
ers are very dissimilar; only a few of us have the 
right end in view when we question our pupils. 
Suppose we tell them that to-morrow in History 
they are to be prepared to recite upon the Indians, 
their origin, occupations, etc.; in Grammar, upon 
the classes of nouns and give illustrations; in 
Arithmetic, upon the mode of writing decimals, 
and so on in their other studies. 

If they have no knowledge of the Indians, we, on 
assigning the lesson, should tell them a little about 
those people, then they will not be so apt to repeat 
verbatim the words of the author, what we want I 
suppose is that when they read asentence they will 
obtain ideas that are their own. Thus, they read 
‘The Indians belong to the Red race.” Now if 
they stop to think they say to themselves, yes, and 
this race received its name from the color of the 
Indians, and it is also called the American race, 
because the Indians inhabit America. If they will 
study in this manner, they are not only getting a 
good preperation for our questions, but they are 
also employing the only true method of study. 

If they have no knowledge of the classes of nouns, 
we make it very much easier, not only for them, 
but also for ourselves, by writing upon the black- 
board some nouns of the different classes, and talk- 
ing to them a little about them. We do the same 
with the Arithmetic lesson on decimals. 

The next day comes. We take the History, 
glance over the sentences. We ask questions to 
see what ideas they have formed, and also to extend 
their knowledge of the subject by giving them such 
of our ideas as they can grasp. A good teacher 
questions to see what his pupils know, not only, 
but their mode of thought also. Pupils who are 
accustomed to have such questions, look into the 
subjects they are pursuing and learn with great 
rapidity ; the questions fix the knowledge, extend 
it and create a profound interest. 
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MEMORIZING POETRY. 


Mary E. DRYER. 

There is a growing interest perceptible in memo-~- 
rizing beautiful poetry. I found the pieces “‘ For 
Memorizing” of great benefit to me in a school of 
small children in the cuuntry. 

In the morning, before school-time, I would write 
two lines on the board of one of the poems, similar 
to ‘‘When I’m a Man.” On coming into the house 
all eyes would be turned toward the board, waiting 


and others written, and so on through the poem. 
Many of them would ask during intermission for 
the rest of it; this I did not tell them. I also use 
“Golden Thoughts” in a similar way. The pupils 
have little blank books and write them in it. I 
have an exercise frequently that employs those 
thoughts. I take a subject, as ‘‘Kindness,” ‘‘Love,” 
or ‘“‘Hope,” etc. ; then I call for ‘‘Golden Thoughts” 
to illustrate it. 


A THOUGHT FOR EVERY DAY. 








MAY. 
1st.—The noblest mind the best contentment has. 
—SPENSER. 
2nd.—Still let it ever be thy pride 
To linger by the !aborer’s side ; 
With words of sympathy or song 
To cheer the dreary march along, 
Of the great army of the poor.—LONGFELLOW. 
3rd.—A man took a piece of white cloth to a 
dyer, to have it dyed black. He was so pleased 
with the result, that after a time he went back to 
the dyer with a piece of black cloth, and asked to 
have it dyed white. But the dyer answered, ‘‘A 
piece of cloth is like a man’s reputation; it can be 
dyed black, but it cannot be made white again.” 
4th.—A lack of occupation is not rest ; 
A mind quite vacant is a mind distress’d, 
—COwPER. 
5th.—Be cheerful, no matter what reverses ob- 
struct your pathway, or what plagues follow you 
in your trail to annoy you. Ask yourself what is 
to be gained by looking or feeling sad when troubles 
throng around you, or how your condition is to be 
alleviated by abandoning yourself to despondency. 
. Be cheerful.—ArTHUR HELPs. 
6th.—Hard work will best uncertain fortune 
mend. 
7th.—Life is real! Life is earnest ! 
And the grave is not its goal ; 
Dust thou art, to dust returnest, 

Was not spoken of the soul.—LONGFELLOW. 
8th.—Happiness is where it is found, and seldom 
where it is sought. 
9th.—Decide not rashly. The decision made 

Can never be recalled. The gods implore not, 
Plead not, solicit not ; they only offer 
Choice and occasion, which once being passed 
Return no more.—LONGFELLOW. 
10.—A man too busy to take care of his health 
is like a mechanic too busy to take care of his 
tools. 
11th.—There is a day of sunny rest 
For every dark and troubled night ; 
And grief may bide an evening guest, 
But joy shall come with early light. 

— BRYANT. 
12th —A man’s best friends are his ten fingers. — 
COLLYER. 
13th.—Don't cross the bridge till you come to it, 

Is a proverb old, and of excellent wit. 
14th.—Beyond all doubt, the worst of our enemies 
are those which we carry about in our own hearts. 
15th.—Why not take life with cheerfal trust, 

With iaith in the strength of weakness? 

The slenderest daisy rears its head 

With courage and meekness. 
A sunny face 
Hath holy grace, 
To woo the sun forever. 

—Mary M. Dodez 
16th.—It is a fair, even-handed, noble adjustment 
of things, that while there is infection in disease 
and sorrow, there is nothing in the world so 
‘irresistibly contagious as laughter and good humor. 
—DICKENS. 


Livirg in historic pages, — 


18th.—Books, we know, 

Are a substantial world, both pure and good ; 

Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh and 

blood. 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow. 
— WORDSWORTH. 

19th.—We call him strong who stands unmoved— 

Calm as some tempest-beaten rock— 

When some great trouble hurls its shock ; 

We say of him, his strength is proved. 

But when the spent storm folds its wings, 

How bears he then life’s little things? 
20th.—O may I join the choir invisible 

Of those immortal dead who live again 

In minds made better by their presence ; 

In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

Of miserable aims that ends in self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the nights like 


stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge men’s 
minds 

To vaster issues, —GEORGE ELIiorT. 


2ist.—There are some deeds so grand 
That their mighty doers stand 
Ennobled, in a moment, more than kings. 
22nd.—Things without all remedy, 
Should be without regard: what’s done is 
done. —SHAKESPEARE. 
23rd.—The student should first study what he 
needs most to know; the order of his needs should 
be the order of his work.—GaARFIELD. 
24th.—Everywhere in life the true question is, 
not what we gain, but what we do.—CaRLYLE. 
25th.—There is a gift beyond the reach of art, of 
being eloquently silent. 
26th.—W hatever anyone does or says, I must be 
good. —AURELIUS ANTONINUS. 
27th.—Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base, 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 
—LONGFELLOW. 
28th—That is never too often said which is never 
sufficiently learned.—SENECA. 
29th.—The pleasantest things in the world are 
pleasant thoughts, and the great art in life is to 
have as many of them as possible.—BoreEx. 
30th.—When wealth is lost, nothing is lost ; 
When health is lost something is lost ; 
When character is lost, all is lost! 
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LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC.—I. 





PERCENTAGE. 

The first great division of operations by numbers 
considers the use of the unit. It has two divisions, 
the whole unit and the divided unit. The second 
great division is the use of a base consisting of 100 


| units. The counting by tens, dozens, etc., disap- 


pears and the counting by hundreds fills the whole 
space. So universal has this become that the dozen, 
the next most formidable base, is applied only to 
eggs. Incommerce the substitution of the ‘‘cental” 
will require but afew years—this means that corn, 
oats, potatoes, etc., are to be sold at a certain rate 
per 100 pounds. 

1. Let tue teacher explain that in this computa- 
tion by the hundred we retain the Latin words: in- 
stead of saying in English three hundredths, we 
say three per cent , etc. 








Brighter grows and gleams immortal, _ 





a moment for it to be read, then talking about this 


—LONGFELLOW. 


2. To compute by percentage the pupil must 
grasp the idea of a base containing 100 things. The 
handiest apparatus is a wire with 100 balls, buttons 
or blocks on it, With this before the pupil let him 
see that the plan now is to number by 100. Give 
questions. How many hundred sheep has Mr. A.? 
How many eggs? How many hundred geese? 

3. Of course if we deal with 1(0 as the base, we 
will have one hundredth, where we have a single 
thing. Take then the ‘‘Percentage Frame” and 


| count not one, two, etc., but one hundredth, two 


17%th.—But the good deed, through the ages a 
100 is grasped. This usually takes many lessons, 


hundredths, etc. Proceed until the new base of 


because ‘the old base, one wnét, is in the mind. 
Héiee give problems: (1) in addition. “John has 
two hundredths of an apple and buys five more; 
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how many has he then?” etc., etc. _ (2) In subtrac- 
traction: ‘‘Henry has 40 hundredths of a barrel of 
flour and sells 17 hundredths, how many has he 
left?” etc., etc, (3) In multiplication: ‘‘Peter bought 
6 hundredths of a piece of cloth from each of seven 
men, how many did he have in all?” (4) In divi- 
sion: “Thomas divided 84 hundredths of a pie among 
21 boys; how many did each get?” etc., etc. 

4. It is needful to show that all common fractions 
ean be turned into per cents. Draw on the bjack- 
board and let the pupils draw on their slates three 
columns: 





As com. fractions. | imhundredths. “| as percents. 
} 50 hundredths 50 
i 25 .26 
é Sn i 





Put many examples in the first column and let 
the pupil fill out the other two cclumns. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Lessons in Geography will be of three different 
kinds, depending upon the advancement of the 
pupil. 

(1) There should be general lessons; these are 
given without the aid of a book. The teacher gives 
ideas and knowledge of direction, distance, mea: 
suring, forms of land and water, soils, productions, 
climate, temperature, vegetation, animal life, min- 
erals, occupations offmen, government,religion, so- 
cial conditions. Sand and clay can be used to ad- 
vantage. 

(2) There should be lessons apertaining to the 
physical structure of the earth. Here a globe will 
be used, then a map of the world, explaining that 
the map is the stretched-out surfaceof the globe. 
The lessons will be concerning the mountains, 
rivers, lakes, seas, productions, animals, people, 
etc., etc., etc. 

Here books will be useful; such books as Scrib- 
ner’s and Appleton’s Readers, and books of travel 
will help the pupil form an idea of the world as 
tne home of man. He will learn the names of the 
chief divisions of land and water, also the names 
of the chief political divisions. This will cover the 
ground occupied by the usual primary Geography. 
» (4) There should be lessons given in political geo- 
graphy. Here is the plase for map-drawing. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
MY PUPILS. 


By A. O. D 
I have about forty interesting little pupils, aged 
from six tofourteen years. They sometimes give 

me trouble with their restlessness and noise, but 
their activity I do not repress, I only hope to con- 
troland direct it. I do not at all times find myself 
successful. I love some of my pupils very dearly, 
and I feel a great interestin all of them. I try to 
make them happy while at school. I sympathize 
with them in all their little troubles, I try to make 
them see the beauty of honesty, uprightness and 
purity of life, and teach them to control them- 
selves. 

Afew days ago one of the little girls left the room 
and instead of returning in a few minutes as she 
intended, she was absent more than an hour. .I 
told her it was wrong for her to play while the 
other children studied, and asked her opinion about 
it. She admitted it was wrong, and offered tostay 
in and study while the others played. When play- 
time came I deemed it best she should play with 
the rest but she went out reluctantly. 

On other occasions I have noticed others act as 
nobly as this little girl. To keep them busy is, I 
feel, the secret of good order and quiet in the room. 
But the question of how to keep them profitably 
busy comes up, I find that writing is one of the 
very best means, copying their spelling lessons, 
writing little stories, compositions, etc. 

I insist on slate and pencil the first day of school, 
and they are soon able to write sentences. I give 


tions, and are always delighted to have these talks, 
They have a little paper which they write up every 
week. This gives them work to do when not pre- 
paring lessons, and brings into practice what they 
learn in grammar, and gives them much pleasure, 
I try tostimulate my pupils where they are most 
deficient. This is hard to do, for it is much more 
pleasant to exhibit them in the points where they 
already excel, but I think our most earnest efforis 
are demanded where they are most deficient. 

For my arithmetic class I use methods given in 
‘* Manual of Methods” by Calkins, for teaching ad- 
dition, subtraction, ete. I do not think very 
young pupils can explain subtraction by reducing 
hundreds to tens, tens to units. They may learn to 
repeat it in a parrot-like way, but do not compre- 
hend it and are so liable to err if the upper 
number contains ciphers, that it seems best to 
teach them to add 1 to the next figure and subtract 
in the old way. If more of the teachers would 
give their methods is would clear up this subject. 
I see more and more that the true teacher requires 
a breadth of mindand real greatness of soul that 
the real lesson hearer does not possess. ‘‘The 
child and the problems that present themselves in 
child-nature, can but make one very humble.” 


* 
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MORAL STORIES IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 





By Supt. J. N. Davi, West Va. 

As with moral stories one must know how to 
use them. A man who would fire away into a 
forest hoping to bring down squirrels by chance 
shots is no more foolish than the teacher who in- 
discriminately throws out moral stories at his 
pupils. Improperly used, the tendency is to train 
them to skill in self-defense and to harden them. 
A charge of powder can only be used once, and 
but few stories, even if true, will bear repetition. 

Once during the war (this is a true story) a sol- 
dier safely sheltered by a tree, was rapidly firing 
up a ravine. The captain asked him if he saw 
anybody. ‘‘No” replied he, “‘but I see smoke.” 
He threw away fifty or sixty rounds of ammuni- 
tion, heated his gun almost to redness shooting at 
smoke. Some teachers see smoke or think they 
see it, and launch forth a moral story or storm of 
indignation, and like the soldier make more smoke 
than they saw, and it all ends in smoke. The hun- 
ter must see his squirrel, know its position, aim 
directly at it; if bis gun is good he is not likely to 
miss. The teacher, must know the hearts of his 
pupils: his story must be appropriate; his own 
heart must be full; it must reach out in earnestness 
and tenderness and touch the pupils’ hearts, then 
the story will do effective work. Stories produce 
good or notas they are properly or improperly 
used. They are moral dynamite in proper hands, 
but wonderfully destructive in evil or unskilled 
hands. 


NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 


April 26.—The French Government appropriated 5,000,000 fcs. 
for the expedition to Tonquin: the French army in Tonquin 
will be 3,000 men.—OCapt. Jas. B. Eads, of the proposed ship rail- 
way across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, stated that the work was 
being vigorously prosecuted, and that the massive railroad will 
be finished long before De Lesseps’ Panama Canal is opened.— 
The argument in the Star Route trial was closed.—A meeting was 
held‘in Brooklyn to discuss the erection of a second suspension 
bridge over East River. 

April 27.—The movements with reference to the dynamite con- 
spiracies in England were ; the discovery of a nitro-glycerine fac- 
tory at Northampton, trial of a number of conspirators was be- 
gun in Liverpool, Michael Fagan was convicted in Duplin and a 
proposition was made to dispense with jury trial in all the dyna 
mite and assassination trials.—A railroad collision caused by de- 
fective brakes occurred. near Olivet, Mich., killing three and in- 
juring a large number of passengers. 

April 29.—The Chinese Government agreed to promptly pay an 
award of $200,000 to the United States incurred in the Taiping 
rebellion twenty years ago.—A tornado swept over Texas, demol- 
ishing many buildings at Paolo, Bonham and Pinto.— Commission 
er of Internal Revenue Raum resigned.—Yellow-fever was re- 
ported prevalent in Havana. 

April 29.—A_ riot at Port Said between Greeks and Arabe re- 
sulted in the death of many of the participants.— British authori- 
ties have determined to ask the United States for the early extra- 
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BE IN TIME. 


POR RECITATION. 
Be in time for every call ; 
If you can, be first of all ; 

Be in time. 
If your teachers only find 
You are never once behind, 
But are like the dial, true. 
They will always trust to you ; 





Be in time. 
Never linger ere you start, ° 
Set out with a willing heart ; 

Be in time. 


In the morning up and on, 
First to work, and soonest done ; 
This is how the goal’s attained ; 
This is how the prize is gained ; 
Be in time. 
Those who aim at something great 
Never yet were found too late ; 
Be in time. 
Life with all is but a school ; 
We must work by plan and rule, 
Ever steady, earnest, true, 
Whatsoever you may do, 
Be in time. 


Listen, then, to wisdom’s call 
Knowledge now is free to all; 
Be in time. 


Youth must daily toil and strive, 

Treasures for the future hive ; 

For the work they have to do, 

Keep this motto still ia view— 
Be in time. 


$$ 


FUN 





FOR DECLAMATION 
What is a boy 
Everybody 


Boys were made to have fun. 
good for if he has no fun in him? 
likes fun,-—or if they don’t they ought to. ‘ All 
work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.” Thatis 
as true as a jack. knife! I said beys were made for 
fun. Of course they are! Did you ever see a boy 
that wasn’t full of it?—from the pegs of his boots 
to the top of his hat, running over with it? Of 


course you didn’t! A boy isas full of fun as a 
boiler of steam. Do you suppose you can keep it 
all shut in! I tell you, No! I tell you it must come 
out! If ever a poor bug, or fly, or anything else 


was to be pitied, so is a boy when the fun is shut in, 

To keep it in is like trying to hold in a steam 

engine. Many a poor boy has tried it and couldn't 

do it! If you think he could,—if youthink we can, 

--If you think boys can hold in the fun, all I have 

to say is, I wish you were a boy, and then—you'd 
‘tine how it is yourself /” 


ee 


THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 


DakotTa.—Dakota is getting a large share of this 
spring's immigration. Two trains a day now leave 
Chicago, bound through to that Territory, and it is 
estimated that its southern half will contain before 
the end of the year a population of over 350,000. 
A peculiarity of this occupation is that the comers 
are chiefly from other parts of the United States, 
fully nivety per cent. of the present inhabitants 
being native Americans. 

More than one-half of 45,000 children lately ex- 
amined in Germany were found to be suffering 
from defective vision. In some schools the pro- 
portion of the short-sighted was as high as 70 and 
80 per cent. In the Heidelberg gymnasium it was 
100 per cent; every lad in the school had bad eye- 
sight. According to Prof. Pfluger, this state of 
things arises from insufficiently lighted school 
rooms, bad print, and bad paper, the method of 
writing in vogue, and ill-contrived desks. 

Lake Consrance.—The shrinkage of this lake in 
Switzerland, owing to the extraordinary dryness 
of the past winter, has brought to light many in- 
teresting relics. Among them there are bone and 
flint implements, harpoons, pottery, clubs, baskets. 
arrows, field tools,and animal remains. Among 
the latter are skeletons of the bear, the bison, and 
the moor-hen. The discovery aiso includes a con- 
siderable quantity of oats and wheat in a good 
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state of preservation, and a remarkably perfect 
and artistically executed stag horn harpoon. 

ENGLAND.—The income of the Empire for the 
last year was $445,020,000, and the expenditures 
left a surplus of $490,000; this is two millions more 
than the United States, but we are paying off our 
debt. England owns the telegraph, and this 
brings in six millions, the customs yield 98 mil- 
lions; the excise (licenses) bring in 134 millions ; 
incomes 59 millions; the Post Office (including 
telegraph) 45 millions. The reduction in the debt 
was 35 millions. The interest of the debt is 145 
millions. 

Humsvue.—The origin of this word is not certainly 
known, but it is supposed to be of Scotch origin. 
There once lived in Scotland a gentleman of landed 
property whose name was Humeor Home, and his 
estate was called the Bogue. From the great false- 
hoods which he was in the habit of telling about 
himself, his family, and everything connected with 
them, it became the custom tosay, when anything 
improbable was stated, ‘‘O, thats’s a Hume o’ the 
Rogue !” The expression spread throughout the 
neighborhood, and even beyond, and by degrees 
was shortened into humbug by those who did not 
understand how the phrase first came to be used. 


A New Rar Roap.—This summer the teachers 
can go by a new route to their annual gathering at 
Lake George. The New York, West Shore and 
Buffalo Railway is a double track lines between 
New York City and the West. The Hudson River 
Division, extending from New York city to Albany, 
and the Mohawk Division, extending from Coey- 
man’s, on the Hudeon River Division, to the city of 
Syracuse, will be open for traffic in the summer. 

The passenger equipments are to be furnished by 
the Pullman Palace Car Company. A large and 
fine terminal station is under way at Weehawken. 
Several large and swift boats, with iron hulls, have 
been built expressly for service between the ter- 
minal station at Weehawken and the city landings, 
one of which is at the foot of Forty-second street; 
the other is down-town, at a point convenient to 
that section. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


[These can be used by the live teacher after m 
OF ney Ca Oe Tran ou the bandh board each day] 

Wuat men want is not talent, but purpose.— 
BULWER. 

CuutrvaTe all things in moderation, but one thing 
in perfection. 

He that cannot forgive others breaks the bridge 
over he must pass himself.—GrorGE HERBERT. 

Epvcation begins the gentleman, but reading, 
good company, and reflection must finish him. 

Genics will study; it is that in the mind which 
does study, that is the very nature of it.—Drwry. 

LIKE a beautiful flower, full of coler but without 
scent, are the fine but fruitless words of him who 
does not act accordingly. 

ConTENTMENT is a pearl of great price, and who- 
ever procures it at the expense uf ten thousand de- 
sires makes a wise and happy purchase. 

Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 

Each cup a pulpit, and each leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
In loneliest nook. 

Were I, O God, in churchless land remaining 
Far from the voice of teachers and divines, 

My soul would find in flowers of thy ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines. ——-HoRACE SMITH. 

A CHEERFUL GrvER.—We should give as we would 
receive, cheerfully, quickly and without hesitation, 
for there is no grace in a benefit that sticks to the 
fingers.—SENECA. 

True worth is in being, not seeming— 

In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good, not in dreaming 

Of great things to do by and by ; 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There is nothing so kingly as kindness, 

And nothing so royal as re 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


NEW YORE CITY. 

TEACHERS’ SALARIES.—The special committee of the 
Board of Education have reported in favor of an ag- 
gregated increase of $27,000. This means a frank re- 
versal of the policy to which that body was recently 
committed when it proposed to make up for the reduc- 
tion by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment by 
taking it all from the teachers. 

On Boarp THE SCHOOL-SHIP.—The United States 
school-ship St. Mary’s, in New York harbor, was the 
scene of interesting exercises by the pupils last Friday 
evening: music and declamation made the affair ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. Commander E. M. Shepard is in 
charge. The St. Marys will sail between the 2d and 
10th of next month for Lisbon, and return next Sep- 
tember to the United States. After cruising around 
Newport, New London and other ports, the examina- 
tion of pupils will be held in October and a new class 
started. 





THE TRADE SCHOOL.—The New York Trade School at 
67th street and Ist avenue, New York city, closed its first 
session Friday evening of last week. During the past 
five months there have been four classes in session, on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday evenings. These classes 
have been attended by over one hundred young men, 
many of whom are already engaged at their respective 
trades. The trades taughtare bricklaying, fresco-paint- 
ing, plumbing and pattern-making for moulders and 
machinists. These classes are in charge of first-class 
practical contractors, who give the most simple Jes-ons 
in their respective trades. Next season it is the inten- 
tion of the founder to open classes in the afternoon at 
three o'clock in addition to thosé already formed. An- 
other brick building is now being erected by members of 
the bricklaying class on the ground. This building is 
thirty-one feet wide and seventy-two feet deep. It will 
be used for the classes in plastering, wood carving and 
stone-cutting. 


N. Y. Crry.—The annual report of the Commissioners 
of Education for the year 1882, says that the school 
population continues far in advance of schoolhouse ac- 
commodation, and that the progress which might have 
been made in the year 1882 toward closing the gap was 
prevented by the Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
which appropriated for the school year $3.500,000—the 
Board of Education having asked for $8,836,925. The 
effect of this reduction was to compel the School Com- 
missioners either to reduce the saluries of teachers or to 
stop building new school houses, and they chose the 
latter alternative. The report shows that the average 
cost for'teaching pupils in grammar schools was ex- 
clusive of special teaching. per scholar, $32.38; in the 
primary schools and departments, $14.24; In the Nor- 
mal College, $64.95; in the training department of 
Normal College, $21.74; on the school ship St. the 
Mary’s (nautical school), $274.18; in the evening high 
school, $18.07, and in ward evening schools, $11.59. 


THE JOHN F. SLATER Funp.—The trustees of the John 
F. Slater fund, consisting of ex-President Hayes, Daniel 
G. Gilman, of Baltimore ; Morrison R. Waite, of Wash- 
ington ; John A. Stewart, Ex-Governor Alfred H. Col- 
quitt, of Ga.; Morris K. Jesup, James P. Boyce, of Louis- 
ville, and Wm. A. Slater, of Conn., met in the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel last week. Mr. Wm. E. Dodge, Jr., was 
then elected to the trusteeship held by his father. A 
three hours’ session was devoted to the reports of the 
treasurer and secretary. Rev. A. G. Haygood, of Ox- 
ford, Ga., was appointed as general agert of the fund 
at the last meeting. Mr. Haygood was instructed to 
investigate the subject of education in the South and 
to inform the trustees in what manner the income of 
the fund can be applied toward educating colored 
youths and training colored teachers. Mr. Haygood 
collected statistics from over seventy institutions, 
showing what their educational facilities were 
and giving a list of the branches of study therein 
pursued. A resolution was adopted to confine aid to 
such schools as are best fitted to prepare young colored 
men and women t2 become useful to their race, and 
that institutions which give instruction ip trades and 
other manual occupations which will enable colored 
youth to make a living and become useful citizens will 
be carefully suught out and preferred in appropriations 
from this fund, and that as far as practicable scholars 
receiving from this foundation shall be trained to some 
manual occupation simultaneously with mental and 
moral instruction, and that to initiate this policy set 
forth in this resolution the sumof $20,000 be spent under 





the direction of the general agent during the year 1888 





ELSEWHERE. 

KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE.—Mrs. John Ogden, now 
engaged in kindergarten in Washington, D.C., and who 
possesses the confidence of all the leading kindergart- 
ners in the United States and Canada, will open a three 
months’ kindergarten and training class for ladies at 
Rochester, Pa., commencing June 6. She may be ad- 
dressed at 714 19th street N. W. Washington, D. C. 

(This is the true way ; select a point and issue cireu- 
lars.—ED.) 

Iqwa.—The Teachers’ Association held a meeting at 
Newton, April 21, with a large attendance and both 
morning and afternoon sessions. In reference to the 
approaching Institute Exhibition in August, a notice is 
published that -‘Teachers can bring to the county super- 
intendent no better recommendation of their success as 
teachers than the work of their pupils during the sum- 
mer term. Every teacher is expected to bring to the 
Institute some specimens of the work of at least two 
grades.” 

MissouRI.—At Springfield the annual examinations 
have been concluded. At the colored school there are 
279 enrolled and an average attendance of 194. There 
are, strictly speaking, four schools in this colored school 
—the high school, the intermediate, the first primary 
and the second primary. The examinations at this and 
the ward schools resulted quite creditably and called 
out much praise. Supt. Fairbanks reports that ‘‘the 
term just closed has been a very prosperous one, and 
growth in the educational interest of our city is mani- 
fest.” 


CALIFORNIA.—A meeting of leading teachers of San 
Francisco and Oakland was recently held in the former 
city, and the organization of the California Spelling Re- 
form Association was perfected. As an example of 
tneir orthography the first published address from the 
association begins : ‘‘Techers should not only be abrest 
of the age, but in advans of it. For they ar the leders 
of the next generation, hwich must be wiser and beter 
than this, or obviusly thercan beno progres. A reformd 
speling, therfore, comends itself with peculiar forse to 
our profesion.” 

WASHINGTON.--The Washington Kinderg: rten Union, 
assisted by the pupiJs from the Frcebel Institute, the 
Natioral and the West End Kindergarten, as well as by 
the ladies’ class, gave a delightful entertainment on 
Saturday in the Masonic Temple, which was well at- 
tended. At the close of the exercises Senator J. P. 
Jones little daughter Alice recited ‘‘Abou Ben Adhem” 
in a very charming apd modest manner, which was fol- 
lowed by Bertie Ryan presenting Mrs. Pollock with the 
sum of $51, the money collected by contributions and 
the sale of tickets from the pupils and patrons of the 
Froebel Institute for the Pensoara Free Kindergarten 
and Nursery Maids’ Kindergarten Training-School. 

Ox10.—The North Eastern Ohio Teachers’ Association 
met at Cleveland, April 14, 1888. The subjects dis- 
cussed were -—“The Work of the Imagination in Edu- 
cation,” by H. C. Muckley, Youngstown, O,; ‘En- 
thusiasm,” by Miss 8. A. Platt, Salem, O.; ‘‘The Past, 
Present and Future of the N. E. O. T, A,” Supt. E. F. 
Moulton, Warren, O. The general discussion on this 
subject was opened by Superintendent B. A. Hinsdale, 
Cleveland, Ohio., this was a pretty warm discussion. 
“The Superintendency,” by Supt. 8. Findlay, Akron, 
O.; ‘‘Educational Science vs: Practical School Work.” 
The attendance was about 80. 

Pa.—The normal school examinations take place May 
28 to June 25. The order of the examination will be as 
follows :—1. A careful written examination in the follow- 
ing branches: First—Mathematics, including Arithme- 
tic, Algebra and Geometry. Seccnd—Natural Sciences, 
including Natural Philosophy, Botany and Physiology. 
Third—Language, including Spelling, Reading, Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric and elements of Latin. Fourth—Histori- 
cal Sciences, including Geography. History of the 
United States and the Constitution of the United 
States. Fifth—Professional Studies, including Mental 
Philosophy, Methods of Instruction and School Econo- 
my. 2. A brief supplementary oral examination in the 
same branches. 3. A special examination in Drawing, 
Vocal Music and Book-keeping. No student who has 
not studied these branches to the extent required, and 
for the length of time named in the course of study, can 
graduate. 

StaTEN IsLanp.—At Stapleton, there is a school set 
apart exclusively for colored children. The school has 
been presided over by a teacher named Trowbridge, 
who two weeks ago was taken ill, and has since been 
unable to teach. The Trustees a young white 


lady to fill the vacancy, but the pupils objected to 
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having ‘‘white trash” over them. 2. The parents of the} 
children insisted upon the appointment of a colored 
teacher, and threatened to withdraw their children 
from the school if the white teacher was not removed. 


The school will remain closed until Mr. Trowbridge is| time is 


able to resume his duties. 


Kixes Counry.—The Teachers’ Association was held | Deer * 
at Cypress Hills, last week, There was singing by the/| are filed e 


pupils of the Cypress Hills school, under the direction 
of their Principal, Mr. George W. French, An instruc- 
tive paper was read by M. L. N. White, Principal of 
Parkville Schoo), on “Importance of Memory.” Mr. 
Welch, Principal of Public School No. 35, Brooklyn, ad- 
dressed the association on ‘Proper Conduct of Recita- 
tions.” Principal French introduced a class from his 
primary department, and gave an exercise in script 
reading from the blackbo2rd, and the way the little 
ones rattled off sentence after sentence, would have 
done credit to a lawyer’s clerk. An exercise was then 
given in numbers, and for a primary class the pro- 
ficiency displayed was highly creditable to both teach- 
ers and pupils, and speaks well for the school; work at 
Crpress Hills. The exercises were interspersed with 
singing and declamation by pupils of the the school. 


Oxn1o,—At the request of the Forestry Association, 
which was held during the last week of April, 1882, 
Gov. Foster issued a proclamatior in which he desig- 
nated April 27 as Arbor Day, and called upon the people 
of Ohio to observe on that day acustom of planting 
trees. Under this proclamation the Board of Education 
dismissed the schools of Cincinnati for two days, April 
27 and 28, so that the teachers and pupils of the scl,ools 
should have an opportunity of participating in the tree- 
planting on Arbor Day. Acting upon this resolution of 
the Board, Supt. Peaslee decided to plant trees in honor 
and memory of our great American writers, in a place 
designated by the proper committee, to be known as 
“Authors’ Grove.” This was performed, and several 
thousand children of the schools assembled at Eden Park 
and performed the memorable work of planting this 
grove. About sixty different groups of trees were set 
out by the schools, and this part of the exercises was 
one of the most interesting. Supt. Peaslee addressed a 
circular to the trustees, superintendents and teachers of 
the Ohio schools previous to the celebration in which 
he described the importance and _ benefits of tree-plant- 
ing, and requested co-operation. 

St. Louis.—Col. Parker paid'a visit of imspection to 
the Manual Training School of St. Louis on March 29, 
and expressed the following estimate of it: ‘‘I am de- 
lighted with all that I have seen. The fact that the 
school is in its third year and that its attendance is on 
the increaseis ample proof that the institution is appre- 
ciated by the people of your city. The idea underlying 
the system of education pursued here is the correct one, 
and in my opinion the idea which is bound to underhe 
the education of the future. The mistake of the past 
has been that educators have proceeded from the ab- 
stract to the concrete, that is to say, that the schools 
have used books altogether from which men and women 
absorb abstract ideas to make acquaintance with things 
after their so-called education has been completed. In 
the education of the future they will be given an ac- 
quaintance with the concrete, while they are, at the 
same time, acquiring a knowledge of books. To illus- 
trate my meaning, 1 maintain thata boy or girl can 
obtain a better knowledge of arithmetic by comparing 
and measuring actual dimensions of objects than they 
ean from the manner in which that branch of learning 
is ordinarily taught in the schools,” 

FOREIGN. 

Canapa.—At Forest, Ont., they ate planning to hold 
a Teachers’ Association and will want a conductor, 
The teachers of North Hastings are evidently an 
earnest set of people; at teachers institute in Feb, 
thirty-eight subscribers to the InsTITUTE were taken, 
Inspector Mackintosh says ‘‘The InsTITUTE is without 
exception the most really useful teacher’s monthly paper 
Thave seen. I donot envy the state of mind of the 
teacher who cannot derive great benefit from its 
perusal.” (Good and just words.—Ep.) 





Life is a leaf of paper white 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two, and then comes night ; 
Though thou have time 
But for a line, be that sublime ; 
Not failure, but low aim, is crime. 
—J. ROWELL. | 
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Please give a logical explanation of the use of the 
sign of multiplication, May we read (17x8) thus: 17 
times 8 ; and also, thus: 8 times 17? I think if times 
[x] means “‘mulliplied by,” it must be read, 17 multi- 
plied by 8, or 8 times 17 [which is the same thing]. Aud 
the reading “17 times 8” is incorrect. If we make it 
concrete : $17x8— $17 multiplied by 8, i. ¢., taken 8 
times or 8 times $17, [8x$17] does not mean 8 multiplied 
by $17, so how can you make it read 8x$17 when so 
written ? A. R. C., of Cal. 
(The sign of multiplication placed between two num- 
bers shows simply that they are to be multiplied to- 
gether. In the expression 8x4, your correspondent 
would not commit the unpardonable sin should he 
read it three times four, neither would a jury of intel- 
ligent mathematicians bring in a verdict of guilty, 
should he read it 3 multiplied by 4 Some years since, 
while acting as superintendent of schools, I saw a 
teacher spend over thirty minutes trying to convince a 
class of boys that if they resolved 27 into factors, 9 was 
the multiplicand and 3 the multiplier, and yet in the 
face of all his ‘‘logic,” the boys insisted that although 
§ multiplied by 8 was 27, still 3 multiplied by 9 was 
27 also. It is true, that, if wheat is $2 per bushel, 
reason that 675,987 bushels will cost six hundred and 
seventy-five thousand nine hundred and eighty seven 
times as much as one bushel. and yet, practically, we 
multiply 675,987 by 2 to find the cost of 675,987 bushels. 
In teaching, it may sometimes save a little confusion 
by treating the number following the sign as the mul- 
tiplier ; still if we have 5xa we speak of it as 5 times x 
or 5 2 and not as w times 5, although there is no mathe- 
matical error in the latter expression. 

JOHN DUNLAP.) 





On page 233 of the JOURNAL this problem: appeared. 
‘A merchant sold a quantity of goods at a gain cf 20 
percent. If he had howeyer, purchased the goods for 
$60 less than he did, his gain would have been 25 per 
cent. What did the goods cost?” — 
[The cost was given aa $800. To this several object, 
saying the selling price was to be the same in beth cases 
—a point that was not taken into consideration in the 
solution, T. F, G, says the buying prices are to each 
other as 125: 120, These bavea difference of 5. The 
problem now is to find two numbers that are in the 
same proportion as these, but which have a difference 
of 60. Multiply both terms of the ratio by 12 and we 
get 1440: 1500, these differ by 60, and are to each other 
as 120: 125. A Texas teacher sends in an arithmetical 
solution ; others send in solutions, but by Algebraic 
methods ; this was proposed as a problem found in the 
grammar school class-book. We do not wish knotty 
and difficult problems, but such as relate to the subjects 
legitimately before the ordinary class pupil and the 
teacher.—Eb. ] 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

Will the teachers’ association of this State insert a 
new plank in its platform, which shall be broad enough 
for all our teachers, and strong enough to sustain the 
varied interests of all the schools, including those of 
the rural distficts? This association should be a repre- 
sentative body, and every county should be represented 
by delegates, say one for every hundred teachers, or 
fraction of a hundred, that is, fifty or over. There cer- 
tainly is nothing to lose by a change of this kind ; the 
nghts of no one will be invaded, but the rights of all 
will be strengthened by giving more extended repre- 
sentation, and awaking the interest of those who do 
not now feel an interest. Notice was given at Yonkers 
by Prof. Steele, of proposed amendments to the con- 
stitution, at the next annual session. This is the only 
means by which concert of thought and action can be 
secured in the effort to add to the power of the schools. 
Let us have representatives. A. M. Browy. 

Barnard’s Crossing. 


What would you advise after reading the article 1 
enclose? Shall I write or shall I stop? I am desirious 
of advancing ae bot intellectually and peouniarily, 
; BELLE G:* 


we | separating ‘‘to” 





ly the first two—observe and think. Write with refer- 
ence to laws of education; for example, illustrate from 
the known to the unknown, from law to fact, fram the 
particular to the general, repetition witho1t weariness, 
etc., etc. To advance yourself you must let boards of 
education know of your ability. Call on them, tell 
them what you can do. Have testimonials from all 
who know you, setting forth your merits. Write for 
the local papers on education. Read essays on educa- 
tion [if they are good ones] before associations, ete. 
Aspire, have faith and work hard and you will advance. 
You have my best wishes.—Eb.] 





Although I am a Canadian teacher I have seen several 
copies of your more than valuable papers the TEACHERS’ 
INSTITUTE and Frest TEACHING. They were sent me 
by Miss C. who is one of your subscribers and who says 
she values them very highly. As for me I feel bound to 
confess that I never read anything which did me as 
much good as did the reading of your publications. 
[This without exaggeration.] I have read them over 
and over, and feel benefited after every reading. Ihave 
always heard Canada spoken of as being ahead of the 
U.S, from an educational standpoint, but I have not 
seen any Canadian periodical here that equals yours. 
Those you publish seem to be up to the times and do 
not deal merely with the theoretical part of teaching, 
but are practical and soul inspiring. ANNIE SALMON. 





In the dialogue on “Shall” and ‘‘Will,” why does not 
“Mr. Turner” correct “Jack,” when he says :—‘T will 
try to always speak properly hereafter?” The error of 


from its infinitive is unpardonable, 
Prof. Peabody, of Harvard, says that one might as 
well insert words between syllables as between “to” 
and its infinitive. Prof. Lane, of Harvard, characterizes 
the error as ‘‘congressional.” 

New Brunswick, N. J. FREDERIC ALLISON TUPPER. 
(Jack evidently tried so hard to get ‘‘Will” right that 
he made an error himself.—Eb.) 





** There are in our school three subscribers to your 
publications, and all concur most heartily in the idea that 


they are the very best, and most practical of any school 
journals which they read, One teacher has just said to 
me I learn something new from the ScHooL JouRNAL 
every week. It has helped me inore in my school work 


than any teachers’ institute that I ever attended. For 
myself I can say I thoroughly appreciate them. Other 
papers criticise and theorize, but the ScHooL JOURNAL 
helps you in its practical common sense to do good 
work. Count me as a subscriber as long as 1 am teach- 
ing. e M. F. B., Conn. 


Are there any schools to prepare teachers for Kinder- 
garten teaching in Ohio or any state? If not how is the 
system learned ? A. C. M. 

Ohio. 

[There are several schools for preparing teachers. 
The method is that of training—tnat is the learner is 
put into a Kindergarten and set to doing to and for the 
children as the teacher does; they imitate what she 
does. This is in the morning. In the afternoon the 
subject is discussed and so it goes on day by day. 
This is the way a normal institute, normal class, or 
normal school should be conducted. The most cele- 
brated Kindergarten for training teachers in this 
country is Mrs. Kraus’s, at 7 West Twenty-second Street, 
in this City.] 





‘‘When are you going to give the catalogue of teach- 
ers books that we have been so long expecting. It was 
mentioned in the SCHOOL JOURNAL and INSTITUTE, long 
ago. We all want it and we want just criticisms of 
the same. Teachers can not afford to waste money on 
books that give us few or no practical thoughts. En- 
clesed find $1.00 for ‘‘Talks on Teaching. 

New Jersey. 

(See another page for partial list.—Eb.) 


E. P. 





I am attempting to learn the Latin language wichout 
a teacher, and will be greatly obliged if you will advise 
me what books to use. Please give the address of 
Jobn B. Alden, publisher. B. 

[A very nice bvok is Allen’s Latir Lessons, published 
by Ginn & Heath, Boston. Correspond with Prof. 
Shumway, of Potsdam, N. Y. He has a plan worth 
looking into. J. B. Alden is at 14 Vesey St., N. Y.—Ep.] 





I ordered copy of TALKS ON TEACHING, by Col. Parker, 
because it is. #ecommended by the Scuoot Jovrnat, 








(y undoubtedly’ posses ability. You should 
"fel ene ve oir dasa ‘education, 


which I have already found to be unerring in its advice 
to teachers. ~~ J.T. 
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A good deal is said upon the grading of district 
schools. Can you give me a good distinct plan, some- 
thing definite, or direct me to some one who cap? Is 
this done by the State superintendent or the county 
commissioner? What plan is followed and what does 
the course comprise ; in fact, where, in district schools, 
is it done ? A. J. B. 

(The grading of the district schools is steadily pro- 
gressing. We shall soon offer the plan adopted in Indi- 
ana.—ED.) 


Again the cry of so many of the readers of the JouR- 
NAL, where shall I go for new ideas and improved meth- 
ods of teaching. Our schools close first of June and 
my plans were made to visit those of Boston and find 
some surmmer normal school where kindergarten and 
preparatory classes are taught ; am tired of lectures and 
theories. Will you please advise with me. Heard afew 
days since that the classwork of the North was also 
‘over by June ; hence my troubling you, as I do not feel 
I can afford to go so far without this one privilege. 
Have a circular of —— —— ; what think you of it? 

Nashville, Tenn. 

(We would suggest ‘‘Martha’s Vineyard Institute.” 
Apply to Col. F. W. Parker, Normalville, Ill., for cir- 
cular. This school will draw a thousand probably; many 
of last year’s pupils are coming back.—FD.) 


‘‘Usually educational journals contain principally 
the vague things that could find their way into print 
through no other channels, and the worst , Writing on 
educational subjects generally comes from’ those who 
are actually engaged in the work of instruction.”— 
Boston Herald. 


Is there a book published that treats of New York 
State Government, for class use? Also for reference? 
Will you please give me the addresses of summer schools 
for teachers. J. L. BuRRITT. 

[1. Northam’s book on Civil Government is a good one, 
75 cents. 2. Martha’s Vineyard will be the best school 
for teachers we think.—Eb.] 


Please state in the JOURNAL the jusually assigned rea- 
son for giving the States the nicknames they bear. Has 
Alabama no nickname ? A. E. J. 


I should be glad if you would inform me through 
your columns of a successful method of teaching geogra- 
phy to the small pupils, or new beginners. Iam much 
pleased with the INsTITUTE and make much use of it in 
teaching. M. J., of Mo. 

(See ‘‘School-Room.”—EbD.) , 


Iam more than pleased with the InstTITUTE. It is 
the greatest help in the school-room I have ever found, 
combining, as it does, pleasure with profit in just the 
proportion to make teaching delightful, instead of irk- 
some. My pupils are charmed with it. Please publish 
more Dialogues and Motion Songs. SUBSCRIBER, N. C. 


How much delighted I was with that article, April 14, 
‘Teach to Think” ! Let’s have more of them. xX. 

(Thanks for several notes like the above ; tell us what 
pleases you ; we then know what to do.—Ep.) 


Is there a lake filled with asphaltum varnish in Da- 
kota. If so, where? 
(We have never heard of this ; who has ?—Eb.) 


I take five educational publications—all are good, but 
the ScHOOL JOURNAL is the most interesting, instructive 
and impelling aid yet offered. 8. 

Evanston, Ill. 





Hic TEMPERATURES.—A kettle filled with boil- 
ing water was hung with the lid onin the hottest 
room of a Turkish bath, where the temperature of 
the surrounding air was 262° F. After about an 
hour the temperature of the water was taken, and 
indicated 212°. The kettle was then re-hung with 
the lid off. In twenty minutes the temperature of 
the water had fallen to 185°; in thirty minutes to 
to 178°: in forty-five minutes to 170° and it stopped 
at about 140°, when a point of equilibrium seemed 
to be established, and the water neither got hotter 
nor colder. The loss of heat was due to rapid va- 
porization and conversion of the sensible heat of 
the water into the latent heat of steam, and as dry 
air is a very bad conductor of heat, the heat re- 
quired to convert a portion of the water into steam 
had to be abstracted from the remainder of the 
water, thus lowering its temperature. 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 





AMERICAN HISTORY. 


Every one must have observed the marked in- 
crease of interest in American History. Receiving 
special impetus from the National Exhibition of 
1876, it has been stimulated from year to year by 
minor anniversaries of Revolutionary events. As 
we turn back to explore the old beaten path, we 
find ‘‘there has been gathering a delightful moss 
of legend and romance to cover the stony facts of 
our history.” All at once we have got a charming 
view, in peering over our shoulders into the cen- 
tury back’ Bric-a-brac is collected, historical 
societies are formed, lectures delivered, boys and 
girls slip into the old costumes for the amateur 
play, and in n:any ways are the rising generation 
attesting universal interest in the ‘‘brave days of 
old.” Numerous pamphlets and magazine articles 
are devoted to special epochs or aspects of history, 
and the newspaper, reflecting the popular taste, 
gives to the subject ten-fold more space, because 
readers are eager for it all, and their appetite grows 
with what it feeds on. 

This concentration of attention, in manifold ways, 
upon the forces that have made our American peo- 
ple what they are, is rapidly making history a 
thing more real and inviting to all classes. Then, 
too, the modern conception of history, which is to 
set forth the social conditions and industrial pro- 
gress, and to trace the growth of ideas, rather than 
depend on scenes of war and violence—the quarrels 
of kings and politicians—invests the subject with 
human, popular interests. 

The ideal historian must adapt himself to 
our age of haste; he must be forcible, use the 
fewest and most expressive words, bringing into 
prominence the great events and movements, com- 
press the minor details, and truly reflect the na- 
tional life, producing a charming story for the 
youth, and a ready reference for the man of busi- 
ness. 


LIST OF PEDAGOGICAL WORKS. 





The following is a list of the most valuable works 
on education. All are valuable to the teacher; 
some to the beginner, others to the teacher of long 
experience. We group them in three sections. 

The first is for (A) the teacher who has investi- 
gated the subject of education but little. The 
second is for the teacher who has matured the 
general ideas of education but who wishes to go 
out in special directions, The third is for the teach- 
er who is looking for principles, mainly. While 
these constitute but a part of the volumes written 
on education they are the most important ones. 

A 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching, - 


$1.50 
Johonnot's Principle and Practice of acta 1.50 


Swett’s Method of Teaching, - . 1.50 
Baldwin’s School Management ; - - - 1.50 
Kellogg’s School Management, - : 75 
Wickersham’s Method of we oe 
Spencer’s Education, - 
Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual, - 
Ogden’s Art of Teaching, —“— 
B 
Calkin’s Manual of Object Teaching, 
Sheldon’s Object Lessons, -— - 
Brooks’ Normal Methods, Hiv a0 ee 
Calkin’s Primary Object Lessons, - 
Kraus’ Kindergarten, - we tone es 
C 
Payne’s, Joseph, Lectures on Science and 
Art of Education, - - . : 
Locke on Education. Quick, - iat Bid 
Payne’s (W. H.) ‘School ys rarer - 
Combe’s Education, - - - 
Kiddle’s Cyclopedia of NS 
Samecondemsed, - - - 
Bain’s Education asa Science, - 
Hill’s True Order of Studies, - 1,25 
Fitch's Lectures on Teaching. . . «2s 5: 


2.00 
1.40 
1.25 
5.00 
5.00 
1.50 
1,50 








a So act that your principle of action would bear 
to be made a law for the whole world.—Kanr. 





FROEBEL’S BIRTHDAY. 


In every Kindergarten in America when Fred- 
erick Froebel’s birthday comes around exercises of 
a character to perpetuate his memory are held: 
both teacher and pupil unite to keep his great 
work before them. In Prof. & Mrs. Kraus’ Kinder. 
garten at 7 East 22d street, the day was appropri- 
ately celebrated. On Saturday evening, April 2ist, 
the pupils of the Training class and a large number 
of the graduates met and there was a delightful 
interchange of thought and feeling. The Editor of 
the JOURNAL was present and could not but remark 
the joy of Mrs. Kraus when news of the extension 
of Kindergarten ideas was given. The work she has 
accomplished is spreading far and wide. 

In Washington, D. C., the birthday of the found- 
er of the Kindergarten was celebrated in St. George's 
Hall, by the pupils of the National Kindergarten 
and those of the Pensoara Free Kindergarten, 
taught by Mrs. Phoebe Riddell and Miss Lillie J. 
Stevens. A short and interesting history of the 
life of Froebel and the origin of the name Kinder. 
garten, was then given by Mrs. Louise Pollock. 
The children of the free Kindergarten looked so 
neat and well dressed, it was not easy to tell that 
they were freescholars. Besides the parents, there 
was present Dr. Charles Warren and others from 
the Bureau of Education. 





COLLEGE LIBRARIES. 


Cornell University Library contains 46,500 bound 
volumes and 14,000 pamphlets. The increase for 
the year ending March 1, 1883, is 3,400 bound books, 
and 1,500 pamphlets. The Amherst College Library 
has 48,705 volumes, of which 1,033 have been added 
this year; the number of volumes drawn during 
the years on account of the changes now attached; 
the library is about to be transferred to a new 
building. The Harvard University Library, which 
is the largest of its class in the country, reports an 
aggregate of 269,066 volumes and 222,427 pam- 
phlets; the accession during 1882 was 9,192 vol- 
umes; this estimate includes the College Library 
proper, 202,121; Law School, 20,603; Scientific 
School, 2,376; Divinity School, 16,350; Medical 
School, 2,048; Museum of Zoology, 15,532; Astro- 
nomical Observatory, 2,917; Botanic Garden, 4,187: 
Bussey Institute, 2,417; Peabody Museum, 615; the 
proportion of pamphlets will range about the same 
in these different departments of the University; a 
complete catalogue revision is now in progress. 
Unlike most college libraries, that of Brown Uni- 
versity at Providence, Rhode Island, is both a 
reference and circulating library; the collection 
consists of 53,000 volumes and 17,000 unbound 
pamphlets; for use of the library as a circulating 
institution, the students must pay five dollars a 
year, though it is free to all for reference purposes; 
the circulation among the student is at the rate of 
7,000 volumes a year. Wabash College at Craw- 
fordsville, Indiana, has a library which is growing 
fast; it contains 20,000 volumes, and increases at 
the rate of a thousand a year; there is a yearly 
income from an endowment fund. One of the 
growing institutions of the West is the Illinois In- 
dustrial University at Champlain; the librarian’s 
report shows 13,750 books on its shelves, 6f which 
780 have been added d-zring the last year; the four 
courses of Agriculture, Natural Science, Engineer- 
ing, and Literature, are about equally represented 
in the library, which is designed for reference; the 
library is supported by annual State appropriations. 
At the time of the last general report of the Colum- 
bia College Library, June 15, 1882, the number of 
books was 49,056; at the present time, it is believed. 
the estimate may be fairly put at 55,000 volumes. 





AxoutT 100 ornamental painters employed at the 
Pullman Car Works struck, because a Chinese 
youth was placed in the shop by the supcrinten- 
dent to work preparatory toa course of study at 
a school of mines, to which he was to be sent 4 
year hence. This was fully explained to the men, 
but they objected. The superintendent intends to 
conduct the business in his own way,.and will not 


‘ [yield to the men. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


THE NEW EXPLOSIVES. 








DYNAMITE. 

We hear a great deal of dynamite, just now. Itis the 
explosive used so unlawfully and sometimes with such 
terrible havoc by the nihilists. What is dynamite? 

Wonderful as it may seem the two most dangerous 
explosives known to science are two of the most familiar 
and harmless substances ; the soft, white, clean cotton 
wool in which ladies wrap their most delicate jewels, 
and the clear, sweet, soothing liquid called glycerine, 
valued by them as a cosmetic. Each of these seeming- 
ly harmless substances becomes by certain chemical 
additions a most powerful explosive. It is remarkable, 
too, that though explosions may be caused by them 
which shake the earth like an earthquake the sub- 
stances do not change the least,—there will be found 
afterwards the same clear, crystalline liquid and the 
same soft, clean cotton, apparently innocent of any dis- 
turbance. The chemical element which is added to 
these two substances to make them explosives is nitric- 
acid. If it be added to cotton it makes it very explosive 
—then it is called gun cotton. Nitric-acid, glycerine 
and sulphuric-acid make nitro-glycerine, a heavy, oily 
liquid which explodes with great violence. Fora long 
time after discovery it was used in its liquid form and 
called “blasting oil,” but the danger of handling it be- 
came so great that it had to be rendered less dangerous 
by mixing it with some harmless powdered substance 
like sawdust. In this mixed or powdered state it is 
commonly known as dynamite.—Scholar’s Companion, 





HOW AN ELEPHANT IS SUBDUED. 


— 


By A COMPANION REPORTER. 

It sometimes happens that an elephant brought to this 
country for exhibition becomes unruly and vicious. 
The only way to cure this is by making animal suffer; 
itis thrown‘and then thrashed until it sqeals, which sig- 
nifies that it will behave. But before elephants give 
in, they will sometimes undergo fearful punishment, 
even burning with red hot irons ; for if they are allowed 
to get up before they are conquered the lives of those 
about them would be always in danger. 

Pilot, one of Barnum’s largest elephants, next in size 
to the famous Jumbo, had behaved badly for a good 
many years. His age was thirty years, and he came from 
Ceylon. In London where he was exhibited, all the 
employees of the menagerie stood in fear of his temper, 
and at last he killed his keeper. This ended his career 
in England. Barnum purchased him and to bring him 
over here he was secured so that he could scarcely 
move ; his trunk was chained under him and his legs 
fastened so that he could only move them two or three 
iaches ata time. But the men were so afraid of him 
that they could hardly be obtained to get Pilot on the 
vessel, Since his arrival in America his temper has not 
been improved. One keeper after another gave him up; 
he killed dogs that came within his reach, and injured 
elephants about him. A short time ago he attacked an 
elephant named Albert and knocked him down. Pilot 
was secured after a struggle, but knocked his keeper 
senseless, and all but killed him. He was chained apart 
from the other animals to be punished. He attempted 
to pull up the iron stake to which he was attached, by 
leaning back upon his haunches and then making a rush 
to the end of his chain. He tore town three posts that 
were within his reach, and battered down a chimney, 
bellowing so loud that he was heard for blocks away. 
Every time his keeper approached he gave terrible 
screams. . 

At night preparations were made for subduing Pilot. 
He was chained with his head to the wall, and an ele- 
phant crowded on each side to prevent his using his 
trunk. A noose was thrown around his forefeet, but 
every time he tore it away. For three hours he resisted 
but was finally secured, twelve men pulling at the rope, 
and was thrown to the ground screaming with rage. 
But he refused to give in, and it was decidedly unsafe 
phe x him, So Biot had to be killed.—Scholar’s Com- 

ton. 





In New York city there is a society called the ‘ Soci- 
ety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals.” The 
men who belong to this society are true friends of the 
horse, the dog, and all other dumb animals, and are al- 





ways doing acts of kindness to relieve their suffering. | - 


A gentleman named Henry Bergh is the president of the 
society and he is given the powers of a policeman 80 
that he can make arrests. Horses ina great city like 


New York see some very hard times, but Mr. Bergh is 
continually befriending them. Drivers are often very 
cruel and mean to their poor horses, They sometimes 
make one horse pull a load heavy enough for two or 
three horses to pull, or force a horse to work when he 
is sick and beat him without mercy if he does not go 
fast, Many other cruelties are suffered at the hands of 
heartless drivers. Mr. Bergh always stops this cruelty 
whenever he sees or hears of it. The office of this good 
society is at the corner of Fourth avenue and Twenty- 
second street and has a large golden image of a horse 
over the entrance with the word “Humanity” under- 
neath it. There is also a free water trough out in front 
for horses to drink from. The other day a horse which 
was very old and sick fell over in front of this office and 
died in the harness. Do you think the poor horse knew 
he was where his friends could be found ?—Scholar’s 
Companion. 


GREAT COMPOSERS. 








RICHARD WAGNER. 

The news has lately come from Germany that Rich- 
ard Wagner is dead; imposing ceremonies were held 
over his grave. Until about the last ten years he has 
been laughed at and scorned for his “‘new ideas,” as 
they were called, concerning music. The tide has be- 
gun to turn, and now the name of Wagner is written 
with Beethoven's. 

He was born in Leipsic in 1813, and as a boy began to 
compose music. At twenty-five he wrote an opera, 
which was performed later on with success. Then 
came a time of discouragement to the enterprising mu- 
sician when everything he wrote failed to please. Then 
he wrote ‘‘ Lohengrin ;” this met with great success. 
People began to listen to his ideas about what music 
should be, and to learn that it could be true and beauti- 
ful if not according to the old forms. Then he wrote a 
long work founded upon the Nibelungen Lied (the Iliad 
of Germany), which was performed in 1876. People 
came from great distances to stay a week in the little 
town of Baireuth to hear this wonderful work, paying 
from two to four hundred dollars for a single ticket. 

Last summer Wagner's last and most important com- 
position, ‘“‘Parsifal,” was given in the theatre built for 
him by his friend the King of Bavaria. It began at four 
in the afternoon and lasted until ten in the evening, 
with two intermissions of one hour each. After the 
performances the house of the composer was thronged 
with visitors—literary, political, musical—who had 
come from all parts of the world to hear *‘ Parsifal.” 

Wagner was very particular about the performance 
of his works, and it is said that one hundred and forty- 
one rehearsals were required for a single public repre- 
sentation of a certain opera. With his energy and will 
and the influence of the Bavarian king he overcame 
obstacles that would have daunted one less determimed, 
an he has lived to see his compositions admired by the 
entire world.—Scholar’s Companion. 





TWO GREAT SINGERS. 


By Saran Brown. 

Years ago a young girl taught music in a small vil- 
lage in Canada. Later on she supported herself by play- 
ing the organ and directing the music in a church in 
Albany, N. Y. Her voice began to show wonderful 
beauty and power and she was sent to Italy to have 
it trained by the celebrated teacher Lamperti. When 
she was ready to sing in public the name of Albani was 
chosen for her’ in memory of her home in America. 
She went to London, Naples, Berlin, Paris, Vienna, 
Brussels, St. Petersburg, everywhere making brilliant 
successes. The Emperor of Germany named her Royal 
Chamber Singer, and the Empress presented her with a 
valuable pair of porcelain vases from the royal pottery. 
The Czar of Russia gave her a maganificent set of dia- 
mond studded jewels, and the Queen of England enter- 
tained the famous singer at lunch—an honor never be- 
fore paid an artist. 

Madame Adelina Patti is also great as a singer. and 
has gained many triumphs in both this country and 
Eerope. Every night she sings she is paid $4,400, and 
before she came to America she required $44,000 to be 
deposited for ten nights’ salary. ‘“‘Queen of song,” 
Patti is called. Next winter she has eaid will be the last 
she will spend in America. She has a beautiful home 
in England, with everything that could make home 
pleasant.— Scholar's Companion. 
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R. L, for pamphlet. 


THE MONTH OF MAY. 





By CAROLINE ROWER. 
This seems to be the favorite month of the poets. If 
they do not write an especial poem in its honor they 
contrive to bring it into their writings in some man- 
ner. Here is what the great Milton sings to a May 
morning in the 17th century : 
“ Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and brings with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose, 
Hail! bounteous May! that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm de-ire; 
Woods and groves are of thy dressing. 
Hill and dale doth boast thy biessing. 
Thus we salute thee with our early song, 
And welcome thee, and wish the long. 
Susan Coolidge and Lucy Larcom, two of the sweet- 
est of American poets, each have something to say of 
this month. The latter writes: 
“When April steps aside for May, 
Like diamonds all the rain-drops glisten ; 
Fresh violets open every day : 
To some new bird each hour we listen." 
And Susan Coolidge : 
“ Spring's last-born darling, clear-eyed, sweet, 
Pauses a moment with white, twinkling feet, 
And golden locks in breezy play, 
Half teasing and half tender to repeat 
Her song of May.” 
James Gates Percival, a New England poet, tells of 
the “‘Reign of May” in some charming verses : 
“I feel a newer life in every gale; 
The winds that fan the flowers, 
And with their welcome breatbings fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours,— 
Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the Sky of May.” 
Wolcot, or ‘‘ Peter Pindar,” an English writer of the 
eighteenth century, knows how May approaches : 
“ The daisies peep from every field, 
The violets sweet their odors yield ; 
The purple blossom paints the thorn, 
And streams reflect the blush of morn. 
Then lads and lasscs all, be gay, 
For this is nature's holiday.” 

And as other May's come, new poets will appear to 
sing their praises. They are such an observing peuple, 
these poets ; they seem born with that instinct. Not a 
flower, or cloud, or sweet breath of air but they notice ; 
under foot and over head, they mark the changes, goin, 
on, and call the attention of other people to it throug 
their poems.—Scholar's Companion, 


————— 





SIGHTS IN NEW YORK CITY 
A FIRE. 

The COMPANION reporter was out rather late the other 
vight, and walking through the quiet streets was startled 
by a clang and roar. A fire-engine swept by with a 
crowd of men running after it. Then came what is 
called a pile of ladders—long ladders on a frame wagon. 
Then came the hose in a separate vehicle; this was 
attached to the nearest hydrant, and the engine forced 
the water up, up tothe top floor where the fire had 
broken out. Ladders were placed against the front of 
the house and three firemen ran up dragging the hose 
with them. The smoke would have stifled ordinary 
men, but they did not seem to feel it. Other firemen 
made their way into the house saving what property 
they could that was in danger. The fire was forcing its 
way to the roof; the people crowded on the sidewalk 
were watching its progress anxiously; policemen were 
stationed around to prevent thieves from entering the 
house—and a general excitement filled the air. The 
darkness added to it; the hoarse breathing of the engine 
and the thick clouds of smoke it sent out, the Jong line 
of cars blocked off by the hose, all revealed in a reddish 
light from the flames, was a spectacle that impressed 
itself upon the rter’s mind. 

The water was doing its work, the smoke grew denser 
and thesparks fewer. Then came the order,‘‘ Open the 
roof!” Two firemen suddenly appeared on the top of 
the sloping slate-roof. Through the thick smoke their 
arms could be seen, and the loud sound of their axes as 
they crushed in the slates. Lanterns were brought and 
their light showed the figures of the men standing on 
the sharp point of the roof—four stories high— dressed 
in their rubber garments, their heads protected with 
their helmets. 

Now the roof is opened and there is an escape for 
the smoke, It rs up and out. More water is sent 
up to make sure that the fire is completely out, the fire- 
men clamber down, the horses (that have been standing 
some distance away) are hitched to the engine, the hose 
is wound up, the crowd moves on, and the fire is over.— 


Scholar's Companion. 


“CAN GO TO SLEEP IN A MINUTE.” 


A gentleman who had suffered much from insomnia 
writes, after using Compound Oxygen: ‘I can do some- 
poe bg I could never do before using the Oxygen ; 
that 





I can lie down at night and _ sleep almogt 
in a minute—formerly it took me s; seemingly 
caused from nervousness.” 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. _ 


NEW BOOKS. 

METHODS OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY; Notes of Les- 
sons. Lucretia Crocker, Boston: Boston School Supply 
Company. 30 cents. 

The publication of these notes is at the request of a 
number of well known teachers. In the form of a 
handy little pamphlet of some fifty pages or more, they 
are now presented in a manner that cannot fail to 
bring them into very general use. The methods describ 
ed are accepted almost every where, since they arefound- 
ed on immutable principles and data. The truths as to 
putting life and color into dry facts, not confining the 
pupil to the text-book, memory-lessons, reviews, a con- 
tinuous and progressive course of study, are all impress- 
ed with distinctness in Mrs. Crocker’s introductory 
chupter. The plan of discussion then takes up ‘‘ Pre- 
parations for Geography in the Primary School,” ‘ Be- 
ginning in Geography,” “Second Course,” *‘Physical 
Geography of she Continents,” ‘‘Political Geography,” 
and finally ‘‘General Review.” Although vothing more 
than an outline is intended to be given, still it is so 
well defined that it amounts to a complete guide. There 
can be but one departure from the literal directions 
laid down, and that will be in the employment of the 
teacher’s talents as a questioner, and the introduction of 
such matters as his ingenuity may suggest to keep the 
pupil’s interest wide-awake. These ‘‘Methods and 
Notes” are to be praised not as experiments; but as 
practical fixtures, and teachers of geography should be 
provided with them. 


ILLUSTRATED ART NoTEs ; 58th Spring Exhibition Na 
tional Academy of Design. New York: C. M. Kurtz 
35 certs. 

This is the third annual edition of Mr. Kurtz’s ex- 
quisite catalogue, and most visitors to the Academy of 
Design are well aware that an examination of this 
catalogue is in itself a treat second only to an actual 
visit to the galleries. It contains ninety illustrations in 
addition to the descriptive notes of prominent pictures 
in this spring’s exhibition. No art lover can afford to 
go to the exhibition without the companionship of Mr. 
Kurtz’s catalogue. 

THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER ; or, Winning his Spurs. 
By Charles King. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 
Co. $1.25. 

Captain King has evidently spent his leisure moments 
in camp on the frontier with excellent results. The 
story woven by him of army life and romance has its 
least merit in its fiction aspect. Its best part is that 
which speaks directly of the Government’s management 
of the Indians. The reader gets a fund of infor- 
mation about the army and the Interior Depart- 
ment which is new to him, and as the information 
comes in an informal, conversational way, no reader 
can fail to take it. All rovels are by no means as in- 
structive as ‘* The Cclonel’s Daughter,” and it is deserv- 
ing of high favor. 

A MERE CAPRICE, by Mary Healy. Chicago: Jansen, 
McClurg & Co. 50 cents, 

It is apparently an English translation of a French 
novel. The story will be found very entertaining to 
readers who delight in Frenchy or Parisian tales. The 
volume is a neat paper edition. 

THe EcLEcTIC MANUAL OF PHONOGRAPHY. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co. 

This is an exposition of the system of short-hand 
writing established and developed by Isaac Pitman. 
This system is popular. The publishers issue a number 
of phonegraphic works and all of them seem to have 
good sales. 

UNTVERSALISM AGAINST ITSELF. By A. Wilford Hall. 
New York: Hall & Co. $1.50. 

This book has been thoroughly revised by the author, 
is substantially bound in cloth and printed on good 
paper. Its author is editor of the Microcosm, andauthor 
of **The Problem of Human Life, etc.. The additions to 
the work are three new essayson important religious 
subjects. 





MAGAZINES. 
Tue April number of Silk Culture, a magazine of 
home industries, comes to our table with a most inter- 
esting contents. Some of its noteworthy articles are : 


*« The Silk Industry of Lyons,” by U, 8. Consul Peix- |}; 


otto; and “ Silk Culture in the South,” by C. Menelas.: 
The little monthly promises to earn great popularity. 


The North American Review for May offers the fol 


Rev. William Kirkus: ** Emerson “and Carlyle,” by E.| 


P. Whipple; ‘A Secular View of Moral ‘Traitiing,” by 
Felix Adler; “‘Comtnunism in the United States,” by 
Prof. Winchell; ‘Woman ‘as'‘an Inventor,” b« Matilda 
J. Gage, and “Extradition,” by A. G. Sedgwick. 

Wide Awake for May has a long list of readable and 
interesting things for the young people. The illustra- 
tions are fully up to the artistic standard. D. Lothrop 
& Co, publishers, Boston. 

No. 26 of Plymouth Pulpit (April 4.) completes the 
first volume of the series of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
published sermons, begun last October. The disccurse 
in that number 1s the one preached March 29th, entitled 
“The Courage of the Future,” and isa characteristic 
discussion of Faith. The subject of No. 1, which com- 
mences the new volume (April 11th,) is also ‘‘Faith,” 
but undera new aspect. Mr. Beecher is an apostle of 
faith, of hope, and of the love of God in the world; he 
utilizes, as he always has done, the newest lights of 
physical and mental science to illustrate his themes. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, are the publish- 
ers of these works. . 

Lippincotl’s for May goes a little out of its course, 
and gives a frontispiece by the artist Horenden, which 
illustrates ‘‘The Jewel in the Lotos,” by the author of 
“Signor Monaldini’s Niece.” There are a number of 
pleasant papers, among them ‘‘An Afternoon at Ash- 
bourne” the early home of George Ehot; ‘Idaho and 
Montana,” and ‘“‘Charles Lamb’s Dramatic Attempts.” 

The portrait which the Century presents each month 
as its frontispiece is always a beautiful piece of work, 
and of current interest. For May Cardinal Manniny’s 
face adorns this place of honor, and C. Kegan Paul 
writes an accompanying article. An important paper 
with many illustrations is, ‘‘ Father Junipero and his 
Work,” by H. H., which describes the career of the 
Franciscan missions in California. Another adventure 
of the famous Rudder Grangers in England is told by 
Frank R. Stockton in ‘‘ Pomona’s Daughter;” a fine por- 
portrait of Du Maurier and some examples of his work, 
with text by Henry James, Jr., is a feature of this num- 
ber. 

NOTES. 

The June issue of the ScHOLAR’s COMPANION will con- 
tain a charming story of school-life by Rev. Edward A. 
Rand. 

Mr, Charles Dudley Warner begins his editorship of 
the *‘Drawer” in Harper’s Monthly with the May 
number. 

Lee & Shepard have ready the last two volnmes of the 
‘‘Complete Works of Charles Sumner” in fifteen 
volumes. 

The free libraries in Paris issued last year about 
868,000 volumes; 200,000 in fiction. 40,000 in poetry, and 
80,000 in history and science. 

Two excellent books for a Sunday-School library are, 
“Effie Raymond’s Life Work,” $1.00, and ‘‘Congress- 
man Stanley’s Fate,” $1.25, both recently published by 
the National Temperance Society. 

Mrs. Martha J. Lamb is to edit, henceforward, the 
Magazine of Ameriean History, which has just been 
sold by A. S, Barnes & Co, to the Historical Publication 
Co., 30 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 

The popularity of Mark Twain may be inferred from 
the significant fact that the first edition of his new book, 
**Life on the Mississippi,” is to consist of 50,000 
copies. Who would not be a successful humorist ? 


THE Sixteeenth Annual Report of the Maryland Board 
of Education, just issued, includes an exhaustive state- 
ment of educational progress and needs in that State. 
The report covers the year ending September 30, 1882. 

The Continent prints an interesting article on ‘“‘ Mun- 
kacsy, the Hungarian Artist.” by Anna Bowman Blake, 
with a fine portrait, a full-page engraving of his ‘“ Mil- 
ton,” pow in the Lenox Library, and other illustrations. 


Frances Hodgson Burneti was born in Manchester, 





the close of the civilwar Her first published story was 
— in a Boston! paper wher phe wasrabout 16 years 
old. 

Iatine, Prof: Shumway’s Latin monthly magazine js 
succeeding admirably. The April number proved 
rare pleasure to scholars throughout the country. |t 
ee be had by addressing E.'S. Shumway: Potsdam, 

“Goff’s Hand-Book of Ready Reference” affords a 
fund of information about the newspapers and_periodi- 
cals of the United States and Canadas. Advertisers wil] 
find it decidedly valuable. It may be had of Azro Goff, 
150 Nassau St., N. Y. 

“Democracy, ’ that much-talked-of novel, is now as. 
cribed to Mrs. Henry Adams, a daughter-in-law of 
Charles Francis Adams, who, with her husband, inas 
passed her winters in an old-fashioned, yellow-stuccoed 
house on Lafayette Square, Boston. 

The Society for the Preservation of the Irish Lan. 
guage has disposed of over 62,000 elementary Irish 
books. Their report states that nearly 950,000 persons 
speak the language as compared with. 818,000 in 1871, 
although the population has decreased by about 225,000 
persons. 

THE forthcoming number of Funk & Wagnall’s 
‘Standard Library” will be, “‘Successful Men of To- 
Day; What They Say of Success,”*by Wilbur F. Crafts, 
This work is based on facts gathered from five hundred 
of the most prominent men in the United States in re. 
gard to their own boyhood. The price will be 25 cents. 


The cheap libraries are great institutions. When they 
do get up a competition among themselves, the reading 
public, like the third dog in the fable, walks off with 
the bone. No,41 of the Humboldt Library, and No. 
81 of the Standard Library both contain Prof. Mattieu 
Willlams’ scattered notes on Science, and the books are 
certainly as readable as they are cheap, 

Messrs Lee & Shepard will have out the following new 
editions this week: ‘‘The Prinvess of Alfrad Tennyson,” 
to be produced in April at the Madison Square Theatre, 
New York, for the benefit of the Bartholdi Statue; 
‘Life on the Nile,” by William Wilkins Warren; 
‘“‘American Railroad Construction,” by George L. Vose; 
** Social Charades and Parlor Operas.” by M. T. Calder; 
and *‘ The Princes of Art;” by Mrs. 8. R. Urbino. 


The ‘‘Cornell University Register” 1882-1883, has been 
sent out from Ithaca, N. Y. The number of students in 
attendance shows a decided increase over last year, 
being four hundred and seven as against three hundred 
and eighty-four, and for their instruction there are 
forty-two resident professors, four non-resident _profes- 
sors and lecturers and six instructors. 

Prof. Baldwin’s new work vn ‘‘ English Literature,” 
(John D. Potter & Co,), a review of which recently ap- 
peared in our columns, is meeting with unqualified suc- 
cess, and; has already been adopted by numerous col- 
leges and seminaries of a higherclass. The same firm 
are about to issue a new edition of, Prof, Harrison's 
(Matzner’s) French Syntax, a most valuable reference 
and text-book. 

The second and third annual report of the ‘* Work- 
ingman’s School” New York, have been distriluted. 
The school is conducted under the direction of the 
Society for Ethical Culture, and is situated at 109 West 
54th street, N. Y. City. The widely published views of 
Dr. Felix Adler have been put into practical operation 
there and, judging from these reports, the most satisfac- 
tory results have followed. 

The report of the State Board of Education and the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction of New 
Jersey, for the year ending Aug 31, 1882, has just been 
received. The financial resources and condition of the 
New Jersey schools are set forth with completeness, 
and an appendix contains letters from the various coun- 
ty superintendents in regard to educational progress. 
The general showing made is indeed something for Ne* 
Jersey to be proud of. 














Eng., Nov. 24, 1849, and she came to this country at 









lowing excellent articles : “Mexico,” by Senator” Jébn 
T. Morgan; “The —ivtegration of Romanian,” by’ 
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- Brain and Nerve Food. 


4NITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion; relieves lassitude, 
fF erratic pains and Neuralgia ; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, oF 

eae > excessive brain fatigue; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigo" 
in all discasesof Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENT!IV? 
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publisher's Department. 


It isa service to. teachers Of ‘literature 


w direet bee ‘attention to the “Modern 
Classigg” pu by Houghton, Mifflin 
a iet celagion ef oenia ql anys 
excellent « on of poems essa 

is iy suited for parallel use ‘ale 
course in English literature, and certainly 
educators like Col. Parker and Prof. Har- 
ris would uot bestow praises on them 
without their possessing rare qualities. The 
contents. of the latest 16 numbers will be 
found stated elsewhere, in the announce- 


ments. 

The text-boeks published by the house 
of Collins & Brother, 414 Broadway, New 
Grammar, 


York, including Kirkham’s 
dNorth- 


Lovell’s hos S 
end’s Disbbtuee) ) Have Jong ‘enjoyed pecu- 
liar favor, with, rs, and the multitude 


of new books on these subjects fails utter- 
ly to shake their firmly-established merits, 

Readers of the JOURNAL should regard 
the announcement of the oid established 
pook house of John Wiley & Sons, . Astor 
Place, New York City. Their puba.ica- 
tions are possessed of unusual merit. 


The book exchange house of Van Winkle 
& Weedon} G6 Chanitite Street, New 
York City, is prepared: to supply any 


patron “with “a’ full ‘Ime of’ standard or 
miscellaneous’ ‘books "in exchange for 


school or college text-boéke. Try them, 
and be ised at thevexeellence of your 
bargain. 


Education by corr mee has never 
been more successful t in the instance 
of the system of Dr. R Rosen- 
thal known as the ‘‘Meisterschaft System,” 
of acquiring the French and German, lan- 


guage. For the prive of $5.00 by each 


subscriber a course Of dmstruction is given 
in either of these lan swhieh brings 
results more satisfactory ears of 


hum-drum study-of g forms. 
For subscriptions address Bsves & Lauriat, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Buckeye Bell Foundry, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, bas for years past been filling large 
orders from every part of the country. For 
catalogues address Messrs, Van Dusen & 
Tift, Cinemnuati, O. 

Inquiries are every day made by those 
haying the management of schools for a 
reliable mediuu, of procuring good teach- 
ers. In responke 1d (such) iuqguiries no 
agency is more frequently or more justly 
recommeniten) thaniitiat \of “Mis. of. J. 
Young-Fylton, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 
GHBCONL 20 YIOSV TINO” 
Tne card of Baker,"Pratt & Co., 19 Bond 
street, New. York city, should be made'a 
memorandum of by school ‘principals; 
trustees, teachers and supermtendents 
everywhere, AS general“ schoof furnish- 
ers, manufacturers of approved) desks, 
slating, erasers, blackboards, etc,, thw 
firm has built up a good name’ in all pa 
of the. ¢ -‘tnew facilities enable 
them to execute all orders without delay. 

The supply house of Eimer & Amend 
bave deservedly the ‘words. of ‘all 
their customers, Their facilities for fur- 
nishing the best of labofatoriés through- 
out, incrading batp yc icels + om appa- 
ratus, seem to know no limit, The exten 
sive establishment is’ af 205, 207, 209 and 
#11 Third avenue, New York City. 

The Troy Meneely Bill’ Foundry, Troy, 
N. Y., continues to manufacture and suap- 
ply the highest quality of bells for the 
general inarket. ‘Lhe work never fails 
of satisfaction, Clinton H, Meneely 
Bell Co., Troy, N, ¥. 

Apparatay in all ite variety may be had 
of k. B. Benjamin, importer and manu- 
facturer, 6 Barclay street and 12 Vesey 
sireet, New York city. Chemicals of per- 
fect purity are also kept at al’ times. 

*Far more valuable than those golden 
apples of Hi are'the life neaith 
and beauty of womanhood. Mrs. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound resivres and 
preserves all these. 


A CERTAIN, lawyer,.was. returning to 
town and the eondactor was,very ‘imper- 
linent in his manner, because the lawyer 
was rather tardy in producing his ticket, 
when called for to be punched, Some- 
what ruffled, the lawyer remarked to a 
nend next tohim: “his: railroad shall 
hover see a cent of my money after this.” | 
“Going to fout at up and down trom now 
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CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 
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The novelty and ‘exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any Toi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
tacture. 





Journal of Education. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
Published monthly. 10 Nos.ayear. 36pages. Annual 
Subscription $1. 6th annual volume began March '83. 
Gives intelligence of sch 
c circulation, and offers a 
tor communivation with many cultivated je al 
ining 


ers and home circles in and 

Ly R. M. LusHer & Wx. O. ROGERS, tors 

- Address P.0O., Box 1600, New 
.eans, 





Indiana School Journal. 


A representative western journal ; has the larg- 
est of any other mae educational 
mon west of the mountains. oo ep wee Se 
latest and best educational thought of the day. 
it has been pronounced “The practical school 
journal of country.” $1.50. Send 

for sampie copy and terms to agents. 


W. A. BELL, Editor, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
AUTOMATIC 
Eye Glass Holder 


winds up cord itself. “A” 
ws position of glasses 





very handy. 
y Opticians. By mail 





Manufacturers. 
4 Liberty Place, N.Y. 


FRENCH LANGUAGE. 


More conversational French acquired tn one month 
by Brreer’s entirely New Method, than in four months 
by any other system whatever. 





literary papers and reviews, desirous to judge for 
themselves of the superiority of this system, may ap- 
ply, on presentation of their visiting card, every Satur- 
day, at 2 o'clock, to Professor A. F. CHARLES, the 
author's delegate, (31 East 17th St., first floor, in Union 
Square, New York,) who will give an illustration and 
all explanations desired. Reference D. Appleton & Co. 
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coh sneered the conductor. Oh! ao,” 
replied thé lawyer, quietly. “Instead of 





buying my ticket af the office T shall pay! 
my fare to you.” 


ool work, has an in- |) 


(Os HE APRE CONTEMPORAIN. 





French Comedies for Student in French, Carefully selected, Bright, 
Sparkling and Amusing, 





Is put: 
carefully 
and the following are 


No. 4.—"* Le Voyage de M. Perrichon.” 


\ 
By EUGENE LABICHE, 


By E.d HERVILLY. 


{ 
A Sample copy will be sent to School Teachers for 10 cents, postpaid. 


WILLIAM R. JENEINS, 850 Sicth Avenue, New York, 
under the above title, a monthly serics of the choicest of the modern French comedies, 
and each being recommended by language. 


professors of the 


Bach Number will be 25 Cents, 
NOW READY. 
|No. $.—" La Grammaire.” 


By E. LABICHE. 


No. 2.—"‘ Vent d'oeust, and La Soupiere.”| No. 4.—‘‘ Bertrand and Rator.” 


By E. SCRIBE. [Shortly.]} 





SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


Term of Six Weeks,—July 2, to August 10. 


COBOURG, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


This Term com 


with study, and afforda to Teachers, Lawyers, Clereymen and 


bines 
all classes of advanced students the cupoctamsy of acquiring a knowledge of a vitally important 
t 


and t) ctical subject with 
ful climete 
to JOHN T. BECHTEL, Secretary, N 


pra least possible interference with re 
oderate rates for Boarding. Inex 
ATION A 4 


ular duties. plight - 
naive Excursions. Send for descriptive circular 
SCHOOL ELOCUTION and ORATORY, 

1416 and 1418 Chestnut Street, Vhiledelphia. 








__ TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGM 


Teachers’ Agency. 


[atroduees to colleges, schools, and families su- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses every ent of instruc- 
tion: recommends good schools to parenta. Call 


on or 3 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign leachers’ Agency, 

23 Union Square, New York 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED 


Teachers, Professors, Tutors, Govern 


Families going abroad or to the country prompt 
y suited. No cha te those employing 
nor to until sapphed. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE &CO., 
31 East 17th St., (Union Square). N.¥. 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 


Established 1873. 





Schools and Families wit! 


1. To su 

Teachers, Tuters and Governesses. 
2. To supply Teachers with Positions. 
3. To and Rent School rties. 
4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 
5. To Give Information, and Assist 


n Selecting Schools. 
‘ Teachers Desiri Positions should senc 


stampe for A m Blank. Pinckney’s 
School and Co: Directory and ‘or 


jane BicoREte Ronee es 
Domestic Building, prewar and Mthst., V.N 
American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Supplies, without charge, Colleges, Schools, and 





Families with thoroughly competent Professors, 
Principals, and Teachers. Families going abroaa 
or to the country prom suited with superior 
Tutors, Governesses. Cali on 
or address ROF. ENDRE, (5th Year.) 
1293 Broadway, bet. 28th & 2eth Sta. N. Y. 
N.B.—Board and Real Directory, City, Country 
and Eurepe. 





THE 

Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, 
isno ment. It hasa firmly established 
petoonage extending from Maine to Califor- 
nia and Minnesota to Texas. The testi- 
monials FROM ITS PATRONS A by 
en eekah Lan bupertutenden 

fully to the 


dent enables him 
needs of schools and 
Teachers, and that by consci- 


anager 
PA, EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown. Pa 


BELLS. 


THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., Troy, N. Y. 
See 
McSHANE: BELL FOUNDRY. 
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“SUCKERS 
PIANO 


| 


"1S TRE BEST IN THE WORLD,” 


Bxcels all other Pianos in its various petented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICK ERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in POWER aND 

| PURITY, LENGTH AND SWRETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
| PIANOS. in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated PATENTED METALLIC acTion, whieh forever pre 
vente the possibility of atmospheric interference with 
the ins!rument, and adapts it for use in any climate 


For elegant new Illustrat:4 Catalogue, just publisbed. 


lress, 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
WARFROOMS: 
156 Tremont St, 
BOSTON 


| 180 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW “RK, 
Mention this paper. 





pet 






The BEST COMPOUND 


EVER INVENTED FOR 
WASHING CLOTHING. 


and everything elee, in Hard or Soft Was 
ter, without danger to fabric or hands. 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, amax- 
ingly, and is of great valwe ( housekeepers. 
Sold by all Grocers—but see that wile Coumter- 
feits are not urged upon you. BPEARLINE 
is the only safe article, and always bears 
the name of JAMES PYLE, New York. 


THE TEACHER'S CHOICE ! 


THOMPSON'S 


TEACHER'S EXAMINER 


Still More Popular Than Ever. 
REVISED AND ENLARGED. 
A NEW EDITION JUST ISSUED FROM 
THE PRESS FOR 1883. 

Tus Examiver is a book of nearly 400 pages, having 
been prepared for Teachers ap those fitting them- 
selves to teach. and is also adap ed to the use of Com- 
mon and High Schools, for daily, monthly reviews. It 
embraces a general review of the following branches 
in a series of questions and answers; History, Gram- 





: Cee EWE DUN eat eas | WFNS, Peosophy 
ns eerie esas us “s 
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Mrs. Paver I is a large lady, a very large 
lady. The other day, while ii” al 
public hall, with a friend, Mrs. Plump 
suddenly exclaimed, as she caught sight 
of another stout lady: ‘“‘What a monster ! 
Mary, am I as big as that woman ?” -‘How 
singular !" said Mary, “She asked me that 
very sume question, not half an hour ago.” 
‘Well, I never !” exclaimed the indignant 
Mrs. Plump. “Yes,” said Mary, ‘‘and to 
think that I should answer you just as I 
did her!” “And how is that, pray?” 
‘‘Why, my dear, you are not nearly so 
stout. You’rea skeleton compared with 
her.” ‘““Humph !Iknew I wasn’t such a 
greys said the mollified Mrs, Plump. 


oxg u ever reflect how you pass your 
Lite ? ‘If you live to seventy-two, which I 
hope you may, your life is spent in the 
follo manner : an hour a day is three 
vears ; this makes twenty-seven years 
sleeping, nine years dressing, nine at ta- 
ble, six years playing with children, nine 
years walking, drawing, visiting, six 
years shoppin _ he vies years quarrel- 
ing,—_SYDNEY Sur 





An Internal Revenue Officer Saved. 


PROVIDENCE, August 21, 1882. 
Editor of Boston Herald :— 


Dear Srr:—During my term of service in the 
Internal Revenue Department of the United 
States, at the time my office was in this city, I was 
afflicted with a severe attack of Kidney disease, 
and at times suffered intensely. I received the 
medical advice of some of our best physicians for 
a long time, without being benefitted by their 
prescriptions. Being discouraged by the failure 
of the doctors to help me, and being urged to use 
Hunt’s Remedy by a friend who had tested its 
merits, although reluctant to try a patent medi. 
cine, I was finally induced to try the Remedy, 
and procured two bottles of it, and commenced 
taking it faithfully according to the directions. 

Before 1 had taken it three days the excruciat- 
ing pains in my back had disappeared, and before 
I had used two bottles I was entirely cured. 
Whenever, from over-exertion or a violent cold, 
the pains in my kidneys return, a few doses of 
Hunt’s Remedy quickly effects a cure. 

Before closing I beg to mention the remarkable 
cure ofa friend of mine in New York City, to 
whom I recommended this valuable medicine. 
He was suffering severely from an attack which 
was pronounced by his physician a decided case 
of Bright's Disease of the Kidneys. I obtained 
two bottles of Hunt’s Remedy for him, and he 
attributes the saving of his life, under the bless- 
ing of a merciful Providence, to Hunt’s Remedy. 

Another friend of mine in New York, to whom 
I recommended Hunt’s Remedy, was suffering 
severely from Kidney disease, and was entirely 
cured of it afien using this wonderful medicine 
only.a short period. 

Feeling deeply grateful for the great benefits 
experienced by my friends and myself from the 
use of Hunt’s Remedy, I feel it to be my duty, as 
well as a great privilege, to furnish you this vol- 
untary and unsolicited statement of facts for the 
information of your large number of readers, 
many of whom are undoubtedly suffering from 
this widely-spreading scourge, and I believe that 
it is the best medicine now known, and that it 
will cure all cases of Kidney diseases that can be 
cured. 

I shall be pleased to confer with any one who 
may desire an interview regarding the state- 
ments herein contained. Truly yours, 


RICHMOND HENSHAW, 
99 Messer Street. 





A LEARNED professor, addressing one of 
his class, asked if he knew what was ani- 
mal magnetism. *‘I er—er did know, but 
I have forgotten,” was the answer. The 
rejoinder showed that even learned pro- 
fessors sometimes have a sense of humor : 

‘Gentlemen, this is very unfortunate. 
Mr. Jones, the only man who ever knew, 
has forgotten what animal magnetism 
is!” 





a ee 

Princes, potentates, plain people, every~ 
body needs Samaritan Nervine, Of drug- 
gists, $1.50. 

PROF. Youne, of Princeton College, 
says: “Take a railroad from the earth to 
the sun, with a train running forty miles 
an hour without stops, and 1t would take 
about 265 years and a little over to make} pest 
the journey.” He estimates the fare at a 
cent a mile, to be $930,000. ‘These figures 
kill the project. 
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prompt 


Reliable Testimony. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Sept..6, 1882. 


Hop Bitters Oo. 
am 74 old, have lived 34 years 
in Philadelphia, and well known among 


Germans. T have been troubled 12 years 
with a white swelling on my right foot, 


and g@ worse every year and very 
i , and breaking out in hot weather. 
consulted several doctors and they told 


me it was incurable and I would have to 
take it with me in the grave. Some time 
ago I lost my appetite, was costive, had 
headache and fever, in fact was very sick. 
I saw in the German Democrat that Hop 
Bitters was what I needed. I got a bottle, 
took it one week and was as well again as 
ever, and to my greatest surprise right 


the first, my went down 

, and I taking an er bottle got 

entarely well of it. Thats ta tla tea 
bor two'such swellings on her 


three bottles cured her. I think this. is a 
great triumph for your bitters. 
JOHN STOLL, 
No..4 Young’s Alley, above Willow St. 


STIPPSHILL, IND., Nov. 18, 1881. 
aoe Srrs—I have read so much about 
= Bitters hae fl always being ‘afflicted 

diseased 


stom- 
9 never ee much health, I tried a 
couple bottles ;- it has stren strengthened and 
helped me more than any medicine or 
doctor. Tam now-on my third bottle and 
am thankful that it has hel me. I will 
advise all that are afflic to give it a 
trial. Lucy ValIL. 


Beat the World. 
ROCKVILLE, CONN., March 6, 1882. 
Hop Bitters Co. 
I have been taking your Hop Bitters for 
several weeks, a t ey beat the world, 
L, 8S. Lewis, Lewis’ axle machine. 


LEETONIA, . Pa., April 18, 1882. 
Hop Bitters Co, 
ve not been well for three years, 
tried almost every kind of patent medi- 


cines, and no less than seven doctors, one | an 


of Elmira, N. ¥.; none have done me any 
good. I ‘finally tried your Hop Bitters 
and found thes just the the thing. I 


have praised them so highly there is a | with 


great number here who use them with 
great benefit and satisfaction. 
Very Respectfully Y« Yours, R. Hunt. 


GENTLEMEN—The **! Hop Bitters” meet 
with large sales and give satisfac- 
tion, one case in particular you should 
know of. Mr, John B. Green, 728 Spring 
Garden “tiay af Pa., ben ay suffer- 
ing from. Wi idne ection, w ch superin- 
duced rheu Tn He tried aiehe 
and eeencdien4 in vain. He was obliged to 
take morphine to induce sleep, his trouble 
was so great, ing your advertise- 
ment in the “Christian at Work,” he 
was prevailed u by one of his 
daughters to try it. Threebottlesetfected 
a cure, and now he is an enthusiast for 
‘Hop Bitters.” He is one of the oldest 
residents in the locality named; and 
known as 4 gentlemen of unusual probity. 

HENRY TOTTEN, 
672 North 10th St., "Philadelphia, Pa, 


OFFICE JELLOWAY Mu. A. ASSOCIATION, 
JELLOWAY, O. Mar. i 82. t 
Hop Bitters Manu niocewng Co 
have been using your Hop Bitters and 
find them what you recommend them to 
be for the kidney disease, (viz. superior to 
all others.) J. L. HILDERBRAND, 
Vertigo, Dizziness and Blindness. 
OFFice Utica MorniInG HERALD, 
Utica, Feb. 18, °82. 
I have been trouble ‘with vertigo since 
last July, and have suffered p hr oe every 
night after ys considera 


from dizziness and blindness. T teled two 
Lee me Bitters, and athe: nay bots 
n’ Se relieved. Respectfully 
v. “J.J. FLANNIGAN, 


ata 
Bitters Co. Jun’: 15, 1881. 


“Ao been suffering five years past 


with neuralgia, liver complaint, iy ae | 
and kidney complaint, I have doctored 
with fourteen erent doctors who did 
me n> 


At last I tried Hop Bitters, 
bottles i Tina 


= after using a few received a 
Ho Hop Bitte repulsed 
Ts 
well before Phave Se 
Lak. Saemistine nervous 
diseases of all Bae y 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


“| doctors or ent medicines, but when a} 
; — ~4+QE 

















realty article composed 
uable remedies one to all; and that 


pogeakigg ee ie 


and commend Hop Bitters,for the 
they have done nie he dy my ee: 
ti ag they. have no equal fo 
tabaity use will not be without them 
Rev. B Meer Washington, 


A good Baptist clergymen, 3 Bergen, 
N.Y... a strong temperance man, suffe 


ve eet eee. 
néss D er ; 
afterhe was that t Hop Bitters would 


cure tim, because he was afraid of and 
[9 and sed ae ae the word ‘* bitters.” 


Sirithee hewn moe fs | 


wife and daughter were made 
healthy by the use of _ = Bitters and I 
a oo, bd my fe ate e. — 
ist Clergyman, Mexico 
Ihad-a severe attaé vel? and 
Kidney trouble; was unable to get any 
medicine or doctor to cure me until I used 
Hop Bitters, and they cuted me in a short 
time.—A distinguished lawyer and tem- 
perance orator of Wayne County, N. Y. 

















“That Lucy.” 
«That lady usce SOZODONT 


“ Because the is alwaye showing her white tect 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the PUREST AND CHOIC. 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom. 
Every ingredient is well known to have a BENE. 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMs. 
Its embalming or antiseptic property and ARO. 
MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 
Sold by druggists. 





NEW BLOOD MAKES NEW LIFE, AND 
WE ALL NEED IT EVERY SPRING. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD will make 
blood faster than all Foods or Preparations 
known. 


The following Letters all represent Chronic Cases, 
and are from Physicians, Merchants, and Trage- 
dians. 


The following letter was received this week from a 
leading physician in Boston, to whom we can refer, 
whose life was saved by the use of Liquid Food. He 
was suffering from gangrene, a fistula and exhaustion 
from the same, and his inability to take any food; 
also from old age. 
pa eat, LSS ass yeaa a 


About { received a scratch on my leg, so 
tI did nad t think it 
w days inflammation, = Sateeee pain 
[coum follewed by — spread 


i ’ 
—~ ys mer third ofthe log. ieaante 


Greet pee m ensued, take the teat sore 
m0’ tee ee 
ane zany it Imponaibc to my 


At this point, as a last resort, my good 
ordered me oe) nful of Murdoc' 
Pood once tn two hours. fore hours Evga 
ible increase of and a staying of 
Just then a fistula abscess in the anus a peared, th 
making the two draughts upon my stem. fw HY of 
which was enough to prove fa’ 
food of sufficient nutriment Snatealy the aitat waake 


o 
Can k's Food was continued h the whole 
sickness, until the LS ves po cup m to take a 


proper — of cnteatiinntn 
wi pre’ 
ck tm all the varied 


ye nawrition a a the nek 


“ogee Ort, it doubt, bad it not been forthe Food, 
I should have sunk from exhaus' 


A letter from Mr. C. C. Post, Burlington, Vt. 
Manufacturer of Sugar Machinery : 


great 
inches of s 
middle == 





Feb. 22, 1888. 
Last summer my youngest daughter 12 years of 
so mM duced she was 








1 
age, b uch able to 
walk, and we alarmed bout her Our physi- 
cian advised us to try Murdock’s Liquid 
none one ey heck. her to vigorous 
ea e rosy 4 
Last October I a scvere attack of rheumatic neu- 
ralgia, followed with the black | a total 
inactivity of the s' and liver, was co! to my 
be and er treatment for four 
I lost seventeen Mur- 
sp ots Sirol te at a ae 
ve, re 
oalenieemes ant 
four bottl flesh became as f. 
achild. My became wholly changed. I feel 


Murdock's Liquid Food will purify and restore lost 
blood from any causes. 

T think it cannot fail. to be a blessing to consump- 
tives and a restorer of wasted vital energies. 


The following letter from Mr, F, C. Bangs 


Gents—I iy | cn PRT 1 88, 
‘ood, and find it so benefictal to me alsogether 

oo abies bee OF aoe ata 

that naturally £ gape 
my profession. . 


is so apparent I feel I cannot 
Siong withouett doling may azematie work. = 





Pleasure Boats 


CANOES. 


Send 3-cent Stamp for Illustra 
Catalogueto 


SOR UIAE. 
St" voor’ te loot) merited ae 


eotec? .etacp4 alidaest JS AJOT FZ 


“ A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.” 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Purifies as well as Beautifies. 
Removes Tan, 
be 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


OR eeeeene™*SserY 


NEW ENCLAND 


Conservatory of Music. 
MUSIC TA\ TAUGHT in Tb by noted 


Drawing, Painting and Model 


eee 


a full course. 

German, French and Italian. 
4 
EES 
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» and Dramatic Action. 8. k. 
a 
vant 
Day A AND’ Classes, Students may 
£ TOURGEE. F Franklin Square, Roston. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 









Twenty-One Years The first in the 
country to furnish a plete education for 
wae: gee hes and special courses, and 

of music a a 





of deserving studenta t b wi 
Deax, Registrar. 8. L. C. D. t nt. 

RUTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE 

This and Chartered Institution is suc 

cessfully pursuing its york, @ its new and ele 

oo, at all times may be: Peate 
en 
classes for w they are and tuition 
from time of entrance. 





No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2d door East of Fifth Ave. 
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_ EXPERIENCE, 
se Bet Ei a La ine Se 
new, York Supreme 
Fork, Bay 34, 1908. 


follows: ng EE. 5tth St. 
LP Re PES 
——¥ could A 


— J. C. AYER &Co., 
‘cough may apres on. 


three times a and used, in less 
potties. I place facts at your service, hoping 
=a z.P. Wane.” 
9 
AYER’S SARSA 
Cleanse® Srtdon of the Vowels and there 


Dr. J. a rete oy enna 5 
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$65 4Menrs TEACHERS 
easant Busin 


GLER & CO., 915 Arch St., Phila. 


lars. Extra Terms, 
wo A. D. WoRTHINGTON 








BUSINESS #8 se.c 


yh 4 se week Lt. now being 
any’snew Eesrenae cs say of ie 
be ix is full of + eee soundest Les 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. “It does your _ 
—Hon. J. W. . “Itisa volume.”"— 
Howard Crosby, D. “Tt the 
gems of literature.” — Lowry, D.D. 


typ 
sacra’ itis a 
De a gn eng 


fo galculre 0 na 723 


Sand Students 


Address 
ut St., Philadelphia 





ek Soper Foe TPE tarsin 
lineepes ties te fami- 
tes Best selling articles, hig rat 


THE CLIPPER. MFG. CO, (Limited), 


N. E. Cor. 7th & Walnut Sts., Cin’ti, 0. 













pant dat fan oy 
ing uj og 
to us 

trial. he cost you no 


from your Co. Su Principal’ or 
company a ho 
Those w 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


MADAM ZADOC PORTER'S | 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


= 





a Kew Yor G3 
for over Forty 


26, 60 & 76 cts. a Bottle. 


ONE OF THE 
BEST, CHEAPEST, AND 
MOST EFFECTUAL OF 
REMEDIES. 
Warranted, if used according to direetions, to cure or 


Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Coughs, 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 


A Purely Vegetable j nota tolent reme 
dy ; and very agreeable the taste. 


it hevena octtl, £f exeree diet, do pettae toe 
the Balsam a trial. ‘The a Boe. bottle will | 4 
pt 3 5 RH YF Att 
The Tsc. bottle contains four times as much as We the 


Fitianey syocd in 





WILBOR’S COMPOUND OF 


PURE COD ‘LIVER 





i 
a 
Phosphate of Lime, giving nature the v ar- 
Ree segend to os fis healing cualities of the 
Oil, to re-create where disease destroyed. 
This article also forms a toate, and 
wiil cause weak and de 





. ky - Lacy A. Warren Decenela’ NY 
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| A clergyman, in the time of Cromwell, 
being deprived of his living for noncon- 
formity, said to his friends, “‘Thatif he 
was deprived, it should cost a hundred 
men their lives.” This strange speech be- 
ing noised abroad he was summoned be- 
©ers. !fore a magistrate and thus explained his 
intention: ‘Should I lose my benefice,” 
said he, ‘‘I am resolved to practice physic 
and then I may, if I get patients, killa 
hundred men.” 

TvUGBOATs are like human beings, inas- 
much as some of them tow out and some 
of them tow in. 

THERE are some persons who can’t take 
a joke. Fogg is not one of them. One 
of the boys, acquainted with Fogg’s fre- 
quent changes of abode, asked him what 
he thought was the cheaper, tu move or 
fo Pay rent. “I can’t tell dear 

vy, 


replied Fogg. “I ve always 
moved.” 





Monx LEWIS was u great favorite at 
Oatlands, One day after dinner, as the 
duchess was leaving the room, she whis- 
pered paneer Soy Lewis’ ear. He was 
much affected, his eyes filling with tears. 
We asked him what was the matter. ‘“O,” 
replied ne “the duchess spoke so very 
kindl me |” “My dear fellow,” said 
Col. trong, ‘pray don’t cry ; T dare 
ee owees mean it.”—RoGEks’ Table 
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so often ex- 


per. — 4 rn blood and 
consequent enfeebled v er’s Sarsa 
rilla feeds and enriches alley esse * the 


| seal ne » Simulecion of tee the dgetion of the: eal too 


stem being thus s toeleoeated. th 
rapidly changes to 


The “constantly tired-out” ol 
xenced.is the result of im 


qual 
e feel 
to a grate.ul See of eipcnat 


Junior (laboriously): ‘‘Der Buch ist—”" 
Prof. C.: “Hold, sir! Did you ever see a 
book of the masculine der?” Junior 
(promptly) : “Yes, sir. A hymn-book, 
sir.” 





FLLES, roaches. ants, bed-bugs, 

chipmunks, prin 4 tby Bough one Hata” ine. 
An African traveler gives a thrilling 
account of a “vegetable vampire,” a tree 
which envelops a person with i:s branches 
aiid strangles him to death. The nearest 
approach we have in this country to a 
vegetable vampire is the “‘ dead 
who also lives upon others. 


—_____$_¢9—__.. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills are best 
correct 





their eevee, they —- bay 2 the 
ve organs and te appetite, | and cleanse, 
build up, and strengthen the system 


A SHARP man advertised: *‘Bookkeep- 
ing taughtin one lesson. Terms, $1.00, 
He got a large class on the openiny night, 
and after they were seated and the dol- 





and eat ergs to vies stimulates a weak ~ rushed ie he said : ae whole art of 
to It cures k keeping hinges on three words : Never 
Se desis hd bed ha Goose | ond them ** 
nS a oe CS oe ve oo — 
End mpantoadatioete agrocatio, oma S perfume. “These little eee are great to little 
I. W. Bowss, proprietor of the Me Arthur (Ohio) En- man,” and the Esterbrook steel pen with 
Cwepafallte tor the hate Teena of tree zeolient | which he writes his letters, posts his led- 
seh ate Eromates the growth of pow hair, | ger, re ef or —_ an editorial, 
— is a Bi cant exaniple 
Soutknewrtiedl cae ake oee vai - 





A Boston correspondent writes : ‘“You 
want to know what kind of fruit an axle- 
tree bears. Why, nuts, of cuurse ; one on 
each end of thetree.” We thought some 
felloe of the Hub would be able to tell us. 

Col. H. Waters, U. 8. Dist. Att'y, Kan- 
sas City, said: ‘Samaritan Nervine cured 





; Miss Lucy (stopping 
: “Here's ober 
and I are to.it, major.” The Major: ° 
me !a—rather a warm place.” Miss Lucy : 
‘“‘What! you a major and can’t stand 
fire?” The Major : “Not at my back, you 
know, Miss Lucy.” 

-oo —____—_—__- 


“‘Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure,” says A. M. 
Noble, Salem, N. C., ‘“‘made my scaly 
skin soft as a lady’s.” 
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VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


Ie a Positive Cure 
ee ee 


fer all these -’alnful Comp!alate and Weaknesses 
eecommen to our beet female population. 


Woman can Sympathize with Woman. 


ih 


It will cure entirely the worst form of Female Com- 
plaints, all ovarian troubles, Inflammation and Uleera 
tion, Falling and Displacements, and the consequent 
Spinal Weakness, and is particularly adapted to tb= 
Change of Life. 

It will dissolve and expel tamors from the uterusia 
an early stage of development. The tendency to can 
cerous humors there is checked very speedily by its usa, 

It removes faintness, fatulency, destroysall craving 
for stimulants, and relicves weakness of the stomach 
It cures Bloating, Meadaches, Nervous Prostration, 
Genera] Debility, Sleeps Depression and Lud} 
gestion. 

That feeling of beartng down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanentiy cured by its use 

Jt will at all times and under a!) circumstances act in 
barmony with the laws that govern the female system 

For the cureof Kidney Complaints of either sex Unis 
Compound its unsurpassed. 

LYDIA E. PINKMAM’S VEGETABLE Com- 
POUND is prepared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, 
Lynn, Mass. Price $1. Six bottlesfor@5. Sent by mai) 
im the form of pills, also in the form of losengs, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs Pinkham 
freely answers al! letters of inquiry. Send for pemph- 
ket, Address as above. Mention this Puper 


Ne family should be withput LYDlA BR PINKEANS 
LIVER PILIA. They cure 
and torpidity of the liver. 85 cents per box. 

aa Sold by all Draggists. “G8 


A SPECIFIC FOR 
Epilepsy, 

Spasms, Convul- 

sions, Jen. Wabaes 


Sickness, St. Vitus 


NESVAN Dance, Alcshol- 
ism, Opium Eat- 
OU THE GREAT Yicc'srenuzes 
Scrofula, Kings 
NERVE 


Bvil, Ugly Blvod 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
(Cio) sia, Nervousness, 
glu} | ace | Hiadest, 
ervous Weakness, Brain Worry, Blood Sores, 
Bittousness Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 
Kidney Troubles a4 di araties. $1.50. 
“Samaritan Nervine is as ocate vs.”* 
Dr. J. O. McLemoin, Alexander City, A‘a. 
“T feel it my rie recommend it." 
F. Laughlin, Clyde, Kansas. 
“It cured where physicians failed.” 
Rev. J. A. Edie, Beaver, Pa, 
sa Correspondence freely answered. a 


THE DR. §, A. RICHMOND MED. CO., St. JOSEP! to. 
At Draggists. | C. N. Crittenton, Agent, B. ¥. 



































BUTLER’S 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Weided Ange! tron Frames. 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 





Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Agent for 
DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK Co 


- Bend for Circular. 
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THE SONG WAVE: 


A Collection” of Choice Music With Elementary | Instruction. 


the Schoo]-Room, 


Consaael 
to every 

It contains the 
text, desirable for mémorizing. 

It is characterized by a prevailing harmony 
in its musical se: ons. 


THE WAVELET : ix 


Institute-Hall and Home Circ 


qt is a fresh, aetghe, and entertaining 
wor 

tains a yariety of pieces, adapting it 
sentiment in its 


ote. bane & brief, bre rata and comprehen- 
e course of 


me tha ge, clear as Ppesutifal ‘ype, 


and pay! to the ey: ta 
It retains the favor- 
songs, ar of anine’ on new 


ites among the old 
of great merit. 
ABRIDGEMENT OF THE “SONG WAVE.” 


ones 


Containing the easter portion of the Music in the latter, and especially adapted to 
use in primary and intermediate schoate. 


Price of 
Sample copy to 


Wave, 8 


ers, cents. 


cents. Samplecopy to teachers, 60 cents. Price of Wavelet, 40 cents. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 











COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°%8 Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. l. 

BERARD'S New U. 8. History. 19 Bond Street, 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. NEW YORE. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, _ 
ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. 158 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts., CHICAGO. 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 


PHILADELPHIA, 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERTES. 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in ‘f'wo Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brocks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry aad Trigonometry. 
Bvooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Man Methods and Keys to the Above. 
be Nor. Union System Indust. Drawina; 


~ Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLUSSICS. 


“We do amiss to spend seven m9 eight years 
merely scraping tog: together ~ much. miserable 
Latin and Greek as might otherwise 
cagily and  deltenteny * in one ¢ year *--MELTON. 


Virgil, Ce Sallust, grid, 

Juvenal, Livy, ous Homer’ 8 2 liad, G Goel of ¥% ohn, 
each 2-25. 

gr eae 


and Xenyphon’s Anal 
pte 8 —s and we Latin 
rar; ted to the Iuterlinear Series of Classlos, 
and to a other systems. [Irice, $1.50. 
Sargent’s Stondard Speakers, Frest’s American 
Speakers, Pinn ock’a = Schoot Lord’s 
School . Histories, Manesca" 8 French Sé ete, 


Sample pages of Interlinears free, d for 
terms and new catalogue of al) our publications, 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


—_o— 


NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised by Henry Kiddl 4m 
Wy Supt of ‘Schools, YY Ci City. ” 


First Lines of English Grammar, 


Copy for éxamination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Gi Grammars. 


Edition, revised and roved. En) 
ee the oa ofa gag ile of ma 
Veather, $5100. Hal 2a 


f a 
Circulars mailed free on application. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD €& CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


J. H. BUTLER, 


925 Chestnut St., 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, 
Worcester’s New Spellers, 
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~THE-— 


Prang E:ducational Co. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION, 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. | 
C LOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE, 


Manufacturers of 


“ PEANGE SHOUOE CG tases 
COMPA 

Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Mat: rials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


_The Prang Educational Co., 4 Park St., Boston. | 


~ ROBERT 8. DAVIS & 00., 


87 Franklin St., BOSTON. DUBUQUE, LOWA, 


PARKER & MARVEL’S 
Supplementary Readers x 


IN PARTS, 15 CTS. 
Complete Book, 30 Cents. 


ORLANDO LEACH New York, Agent. 
NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF | 


DANA'S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, 


* CEEPOO 28 MEAS 
€ Crystallography yaud Physteat Mis y. Yale Cogs BY ne 


tor-of Mineralo; 
the co-spegesen of Jas. D. 
upwards of 800 beens Lo = ws nea al pla 
Revised and Enlarged Bd: 
In this Revised Edition, om —s a are co 
tained in four supplementary c cove: 
these. two shep Gevoeat to 
aa wee ¢ 


search ia C lot 
an ee a Crysta to » Hesertptions of the mrtnateie re Re. 


y of im: 
tant new facts | “reeard to the characters or ‘oceur. |B 
rence of old s) # tutnber of new figures are t 
ustration of these subjects. The wor! 
; and a new index, much more com- 
former one, has been added, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
J. W. & Sons,’ New Desoriptive Catalogue gratis. 


School Room Wall Maps 
> 























ta Send for Circular. 


BOSTON OOL SUPPLY Co., 
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» WILLIAM WARE & C0351 (1 
- ol MF Franklin Street, Boston. 
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sacmua’ 


BOOKS” 
Which Seas, Must At o1e at this 


CHARADES AND PANTOMI ‘' 
For Sehooland Home ent iiitene 
niawaR OLIVER OPTIc. . voL, i 50 cta. 


= cy ey aS aw 
ber ree ys J s INIPRMEDIAEE ‘Syeamaen 
ted by Prof. J. H. Grimorz, y of 
oqter. \1 vol, 42me. , Price, 76,cts. 
GILMORE'S  PBIM ABY SCHOOL 
The oottbtion scholars, | comparison 
has been soma Te sue care by GILMORE. 


1 vol., 16mo 
COLDER HOU 
Cc. Scab : Containin; oF me 
eso ee gees 
e an ta. e 
voL, 1émo, boards. 5 
EXHIBITION DAYS 
C. SLADE, author of “Children’s 


ee 


. Trammar Hig 
Schools. 1 vol., ag = Mh Price, 56 cts. " 
saseeee KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 


een erst —— Kingergarten Nora 


2 vol, 16mo, boards. 


pd 

Schools, 
mary 
tainments. 


eS ASS eed sexit by mail, postage pgdpe re 


HENRY A. YOUNG & co., 
25 Arch Street, Boston. 
Agents for Dennison’ s Plays. Send for Ca’ 


A full line of Teachers’ Stationery at thi 
Prices. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, Publishers, 


414 Broadway, New York. 


KIRKHAM’S GRAMMAR. 
English ae for the use of nem By bar | 
This work, which has held so high uae rn many 
years, order 
of Punc 
a 
LOVELL’S U. S. SPEAKER. 
pecnciges in | Besution tor Colleges and Schoois. 
By J. E. Lo 12mo. $1.25 
evens’ s "NEW SCHOOL DIALOGUES. 
and Families. 


matic sek for 
By Joun E. LovELL. A _ new edition, revised 
and geet 456 pp., 12mo. 
cellent selections and = at a 
hela o.. The Speaker contains pak og | < 
pieces; the Dialogues has agreat variety in ta ae pages: 


west 














$1.25 








NEW AMEDD ; aman 


OGratorical Dramatical uies, 
and Dialogues, for Schools and wel leges. Ky J. 
C. Za pp., large 12mo. . « > « ae 


ON THE 


| Theory and Practice of Teaching. 


By DUANE DOTY, 


yf A Hy of the Public ay we the} 
+ - 


to Teachers, to 
Hundcets of Teatimoniats have deo sont ue for this 
nual from which we quote as follows : 
“ The bi pepenavegins 


strike the 
sumption 


to be, in most in- 
d Jon the meonepons naune 
= any with their ull tay eee the con 


‘and 
ry lite room for 
ormal School, 


fb weer Feats Mite mannat 


aid got. 
calculated to be a useful re- 


c aS roguiren 
ay volumes” 
result Sioa uae. 
duties of ae and excellent Ma 


Sent Prepaid to Any Part of the World on Receipt of 
Ten Cents, by the publishers. ~ 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Chicago. 
838 pistropeliten Block. 
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A Sunday Schoo! Song Book 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SINGERS. ym with 


By R. M. McINTOSH. Price 35 Cts, 
Published in two editions ; = sae 
_ * tharreerrer 
Considering the selection of su 
ful and delightful music, and t 
beautiful La cmt AND : 


MINSTREL LSONES._ at. 


exceptionally large sale. Don't! 

TEMPERANCE LIG a 12 ets. 

TEMPERANCE JEWELS. 35 cts. 
TEMPERANCE GLEE BOOK. 40 cts, 


Three powerful temperance works that should 
be familiar friends in every temperance organ. 
ization. The best of —— “wf > 


|New England 
CONSERVATORY METHOD FOR PIANO. 


$3.25. A — book, extensiv: used 
teachers. Has been well tested b; oon in the 
conservatory 


‘Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. y 


A New Sunday School Song Book' 


“ There is aland of pure delight.” 


PURE [DELIGHT 


Aaa Geo. F, Root and C. C. Case. 


GROWDED FROM COVE COVER TO CUVER 
WITH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS, 

Every Piece of Value! 


No Dry and Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


, printed on fine and handsome! 
wd Eber Price, sas conte BY feail; ie 


pe geen. by by e 
eae ee ~~ — 
26 ALS) tdousbea vy! 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


NEM YRS CERISE: 4 Cincinnati, 0. 


orp AND 'D NEW 
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SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Ee 


We want all School-Boek buyers in the 
United States to send usa list of the School 
or College Text-Books they use, either 
New or Second-Hand, We havein quantities 
almost every current School Book published, 
at prices lower than any Jobbing house 
United States. We will buy or exchange 
School Books in any quantity. 


WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, 
Entrance on Arch Street. 





=== School Books 


Bought, Sold, 

_, -yExchanged. 

gence pti Stes a 
per ans & 


you may 
to ° aff yy ou's favorable 


of your 
we will 


wn, 


ving hasan, condition suba 
offer. 


VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 
55 Chambers St., New York City. 


J. L. SMITH, 
Globes, Maps, 

ear and 

<2 Spring ‘Map-Rollers. 

















